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Editorial. 


HE machinery of our government is sufficientffor 
all necessary purposes. Congress, the various 
legislatures, and the courts are provided with 
all the necessary machinery for law-making and 
the execution of the laws. [he American people 

are sound at heart and desire above all things that the 
prosperity of the republic shall be maintained and advanced 
by honorable means. But the smooth and proper work- 
ing of the. political machinery is constantly interfered with 
by the efforts of designing men to turn the products of 
legislation into their private treasuries. With all the 
materials for good government at hand, our great cities 
are misgoverned beyond anything that is known in Eu- 
ropean countries. Crime goes unpunished, and, worse 
than that, criminal practices become a means of liveli- 
hood not only to the vicious classes, but to those who 
protect them and make gain by levying upon them 
blackmail and political assessments. 


rd 


It is surprising to see how the common conscience is 
quickened by the exposure in their true character as 
offences against the common welfare of things which had 
been taken for granted as harmless, and how, as in the 
case of smuggling, the threat of jail added to fines brings 
complacent offenders to their knees with confessions of 
wrong-doing. There are many things current in society 
to-day which are not justifiable, but which are winked 
at because they are so common. ‘Everybody does it”’ 
seems to be a sufficient excuse. But, when everybody 
has his attention called to some conspicuous form of 
offence, then everything in the same class falls under sus- 
picion and society begins to mend its ways. 


Fd 


Some of the most advanced work in criticism is now 
done by journals that are not professedly liberal. In 
the October number of the American Journal of Theology, 
published by the University of Chicago, we find an article 
by Prof. Pratt of Williams College entitled ‘“A Mistake 
in Strategy.” This mistake consists in continuing to 
repeat the old formulas of doctrine which have dropped 
out of the minds and religious experience of the people. 
To the half dozen young men who. met at the hay-stack 
in Williamstown to inaugurate foreign missions, the 
things which Prof. Pratt says should now be left out would 
have seemed to be essential to the gospel which they 
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considered themselves authorized to preach throughout 
the world in the name of Jesus. Prof. Pratt says, 
“Among these doctrines I find the following: the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures, the creation of the world out of 
nothing in six days, the election of certain individuals 
to eternal life by the free act of God without reference 
to their conduct or deserts, the literal acceptance of the 
Garden of Eden story, the fall of man as there described 
and the consequent inheritance of ‘original sin’ by Adam’s 
descendants, the loss of free will, the inability of the 
natural man to do right, the doctrine that God blinds 
sinners and hardens their hearts, the death of Christ as 
necessary to satisfy divine justice, the resurrection of 
the body, the eternal punishment of the wicked in a place 
of torment called hell.” 
rad 


Dr. BOOKER WASHINGTON in Europe was subjected 
to none of the limitations and class prejudices which attend 
his course whenever he travels in America. In the Latin 
countries an infusion of African blood is taken for granted 
and excites no antagonism. In England and Germany the 
negroes are so few in number that nothing in particular 
happens when one of them receives social recognition. 
Dr. Washington could dine with King George without 
exciting any adverse comment. In this country attempts 
are being made to define the limits which separate the 
white and colored races, but no definition will have much 
value in any community where the negroes live in such 
numbers as to create a danger that the white race may 
sink into the common stock and disappear. No plan 
can be successful which does not engage on both sides of 
the color line the best qualities of those who are compelled 
to have some sort of practical relationship. 


a 


THE New York Observer says editorially that ‘‘the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., who is an outspoken opponent 
of the radical Higher Criticism, declares that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, ‘having caught the spirit of Harvard and 
the German rationalistic universities, is in danger of 
doing for Baptists what Harvard has done for Congre- 
gationalists, filling the pulpits of our churches with men 
of Unitarian views in regard to the Bible and the way of 
salvation. There is now developing a sort of immersed 
Unitarianism which, if unchecked, may result, as with the 
Congregationalists, in the formation of Unitarian Baptist 
churches.’ There is a subtle Unitarian virus working 
in the blood of many churches, poisoning their life, and 
inevitably, unless eradicated, tending to decay and death. 
The trouble is that many universities nowadays are will- 
ing to appoint men to professorships who are good 
scholars, but who lack all distinctive religious faith and 
feeling.”’ This statement is well founded, for in addition 
to the fact that many of the first Congregational churches 
of New England are now Unitarian, a similar thing has 
happened in Ireland and England, where Presbyterian 
and Baptist churches join in Anniversary Week as Uni- 
tarians with Free Christians and others. 


od 


Wuart is called the third degree in the treatment of 
prisoners by the police is attracting attention. While 
it is stoutly denied that any abuse exists that needs cor- 
rection, the reports in the daily papers constantly suggest 
that unlawful practices are the rule in attempts made to 
gain information from prisoners concerning the crimes of 
which they are accused. Some of the stories are ghastly 
and suggest the torture chambers of the Inquisition. No 
man accused of crime ought to be exposed to any suffer- 
ing or disgrace beyond the fact of his arrest and deten- 
tion until he is proved guilty. It is certain that many 
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persons, and many women in particular, who are entirely 
innocent are, before they are acquitted, exposed to indig- 
nities which leave a lifelong stain upon their memory 
and reputation. ‘The rule of common law is that every 
man shall be warned that whatever he says will be used 
against him. The hintis tokeep his mouth shut until the 
proof of his guilt has been brought forward. ‘The sub- 
ject ought to be thoroughly investigated and the police 
cleared if they are not guilty or restrained from unlawful 
practices if they are guilty. 


A Natural Priesthood. 


Every human institution of religion, every creed, rite, 
ceremony, ordinance, ritual, ecclesiastical organization 
and assertion of authority came originally in the effort 
to answer some question raised by the human mind, to 
supply some need which had been revealed in experience, 
or to assist men and women in their struggle to realize in 
conduct their moral and religiotis ideals. It follows, of 
course, that selfish men have taken advantage of these. 
efforts and have often used the institutions of religion 
to advance their own ambitious schemes, to gain power 
over their fellow-men, and to supplant or crush rivals 
in the field-of religion. Nevertheless, the original occasion 
is some definite need or demand of the human soul. 

Some Protestants are very fond of elevating the prophet 
at the expense of the priest. They do this, we think, 
because they unduly disparage the functions of a natural 
priesthood and do not understand that where one prophet 
arises to win the attention of his fellow-men and lead 
them to nobler views of truth, a thousand men and women 
are occupied in the less conspicuous, but equally useful, 
function of accommodating the truth to the needs of 
men. ‘The true prophets in all ages have been in the 
minority compared with false prophets and pretenders. 
The true prophets appear here and there scattered through 
the ages as rare as the great poets of whom the world has 
thus far produced less than a score. ‘The prophets of all 
ages number only a dozen or two, and their functions are 
not to be assumed by any youth or veteran of years 
whose thoughts are intent upon new revelations of truth. 

It is quite otherwise with those who are the real members 
of the priesthood. They are the men and women to 
whom all who are weak, sinful, struggling, and helpless 
are naturally drawn. ‘They also are the persons to whom 
strong men and women are inclined to open their minds 
and hearts in the great crises of life. Some of them are 
ordained to the ministry of religion, many of them are not; 
but the original intention of those who ordain ministers 
and the present profession of those who examine candi- 
dates for the sacred office is that by nature and by grace 
some one has a vocation to assist his fellow-creatures in 
the realization of the moral and religious ideals which 
make the joy and the despair of every earnest soul. 

Recognizing this need of aspiring souls and the natural 
ability which some have to meet the demands of those 
who would adapt the message of the prophet to the needs 
of the daily life, a custom has arisen of ordaining priests 
and other ministers of religion; and to this natural process 
of ordination have been added little by little many accre- 
tions of rite, ceremony, ritual, and external form to which 
have been ascribed some supernatural, unusual, and even 
magical efficacy in the healing of diseases of the body and 
the soul and securing to the penitent the joys and re- 
wards of salvation. 

Now these artificial additions to the function of the 
priesthood make all the difference between the functions 
of a hierarchy and the natural unforced and blessed minis- 
trations which we have ascribed to the natural priesthood. 
The real functions of the tender-hearted man or woman 
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who officiates as a mediator between high truth and 
lowly life have been obscured and overloaded with the 
artificialities of ritualism in all its forms. The simplest 
rites of baptism and the communion have been made, 
even by some Unitarians, the artificial symbols of re- 
generation and progress which they were intended to 
assist. We have known one minister to go so far as to 
assure his audience, after the administration of the com- 
munion, that now, having performed this high duty, they 
might go to their homes with the consciousness that they 
were all right. We believe that the most crying need of 
the people to-day is the magnifying of a real natural 
priesthood in all our churches. In no one respect have 
the changes that have come over the Church in the last 
twenty-five years been more disastrous than in the 
sundering of the old relation between pastor and people 
which was formerly, next to the institution of the family, 
the most useful and highly cherished relation in all well- 
established communities. The minister has lost more 
influence by withdrawing himself from this relation with 
his people, and the people have lost more by their ceasing 
to regard their minister as their natural confidant and 
helper, than in any other respec‘. ‘The ambition to be 
prophets and the scorn of the priesthood has wrought 
disaster, and will continue to do so until men and women 
learn that underneath all the follies, ambitions, preten- 
sions and artificial sacraments of the hierarchy there is a 
real human need to be supplied and a real vocation which 
gives to devout souls their commission to act as mediators 
between the most high God and his humblest creatures. 


Secular and Clerical. 


A certain something we cannot wholly account for 
marks the difference between orders of men and women. 
It is not due altogether to birth or condition, or the 
sphere of life into which one is born. It is a stamp some- 
what deeper than all or any of these things, that goes 
through all the folds of character, the modes of thought, 
and the manner of viewing life. It cannot be eradicated, 
but it may be strengthened and deepened in the course 
of years. It is structural and permanent and in a sense 
indelible. The lawyer, the sea-faring man, the doctor, 
the farmer, the scientific man, the professor, the literary 
man, the school-teacher, all have their genre, a something 
to which they unconsciously belong, from which they have 
taken a certain imprint. 

But the deepest of these is the clerical mark, the im- 

press that indicates separateness quite apart from dress 
or other signs and symbols. What is it that differentiates 
the clergy so distinctly from the secular community? 
Surely not a long face, an air of simulated seriousness or 
melancholy; for the soul physician, like the healer of 
bodies, feels that much of his influence depends on the 
comraderies and cheerfulness he throws into human in- 
tercourse. The modern minister is notoriously a hearty 
and pleasant man, with a large stock of good stories and 
entertaining talk. 
- And yet he is never disguised. Even the fox-hunting 
and sporting parsons of England are unlike their fellows, 
and some mark of separateness goes beyond the high 
waistcoat, the white choker, and single-breasted frock. 
Once a clergyman, always a clergyman. The parson 
may become a college president, a professor, the head of a 
school, a journalist. He may engage in literary pursuits. 
Occasionally, but rarely, he changes over to the law or 
medicine. Farming sometimes attracts him; but, even if 
he has been brought up to trade, he seldom returns to it, 
seldom becomes a promoter, a broker, a man of affairs 
in any large sense. If he isa true man, there is something 
in him that refuses to secularize for the sake of gain. 
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Extreme poverty may force him to stoop to some 
calling other than the service to which he has consecrated 
himself, but seldom does he abandon the pulpit from 
choice or for the avoided aim of making money pure and 
simple. As a minister he has inwardly taken the vow to 
live apart in spirit from those who are devoted to purely 
material things. In his youth he had a high and noble 
ambition, a vision of pure aims and unselfish living. 
It is warm at his heart, and it holds him to his chosen path 
through many trials. Oftentimes when hardships are 
the greatest, sacrifices and trials the most acute and im- 
perative, the more ardently does he cling to his work, the 
more profoundly does he prize the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his office. 

In a tabulated statement recently published of the 
average salaries paid to the clergy of various denomina- 
tions, the meagreness of the lowest, amounting in some 
cases to little over two hundred dollars a year, is pathetic. 
The Unitarians in this statement are credited with pay- 
ing the highest salaries of any body. A book recently 
published, called ‘‘The Story of a Circuit Rider’s Wife,” 
has attracted considerable attention because of its pitiful 
disclosures of the hardships endured by large numbers of 
the clergy in the South and South-west. Many of them 
receive less pay than a skilled mechanic or even a day 
laborer. When the passion for money-making is con- 
sidered, the lures and attractions it holds out to men of 
all grades of intelligence and practical ability, it some- 
times seems strange that the church is manned at all or 
does not suffer from a discouraging dearth of pastors. 
The great material rewards of energy, shrewdness, and 
high capability are in direct competition with the pulpit 
for able men, and yet a spirit of consecration, love of and 
allegiance to the chosen calling, hold thousands to their 
ordination vows, with an heroic, willingness to endure 
all that self-denial exacts, and is one of the glories of the 
race. 

It is said that smaller classes enter the divinity schools 
year by year, and fewer candidates are graduated. If 
this be so, the devotion of those who have chosen this lot, 
often one of hardship, trial, and great difficulty, is no less 
marked than formerly. There will always be good men 
found to serve God’s altars, and, when once engaged on 
this highway, enlisted in the service of a loved Master, 
the difficulty of returning to worldly occupation, to merely 
secular money-making, is/due to a spiritual ideal, a shrink- 
ing from rendering up the hopes and aspirations of an 
unselfish, consecrated career. 

In time, let us hope, the poor parson devoted to his 
task, giving the best that is in him to the church and 
humanity, will have a higher rating in the estimation of 
society that will raise him above the verge of beggary. 
It may be said that many of the clergy are quite as 
worldly as so-called worldlings, that many lay men and 
women are as spiritual-minded as those who stand in 
pulpits. If there are instances of individuals who are 
worldly, aggressive, ambitious for place and power, they 
are known and marked. They are not those who in- 
fluence society and disseminate a silent as well as a vocal 
blessing. The benefit springs from the deep ingrained 
sense of consecration to the highest in conduct and life, in 
sincerity of soul and love of God and man. 

Thus the poorest apostle, living on a mere pittance a 
year, becomes a part of the sacred order that helps to 
save society from sinking into the slough of materialism. 
The future of religion, to large extent, depends on the 
aloofness of the clergy, not from the sympathies, affec- 
tions, interests, and aspirations of all classes, but from the 
worst features of commercialism,—the secular spirit in 
its grasping, selfish, greedy aspects. “he clergy by their 
calling and vows is one of the few classes that puts 
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service above money, that gives in many ways more than 
it receives, that tries to exemplify the teachings of the 
Master. However imperfect the result in some cases, 
the ideal is the most precious possession of the race and 
to keep it unspotted from the world the noblest of aims. 
It would seem that the deep marks of individualism by 
which the true priest is sealed to his high calling has 
something divine in its nature, and, while separating him 
from the lower aims and ambitions, the feverish arena of 
struggle and contest surrounds him with the still air 
of prayer, meditation, love, reverence, and holiness that 
prepares him to be a guide and helper of souls. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Hymn and Tune Book. 


In 1866 the first move was made to provide for the 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship a representative 
Hymn and Tune Book. Before that time each church 
was accustomed to select a hymn-book from the consid- 
erable number of books prepared by individual ministers 
and issued by secular publishers. "These books were col- 
lections of hymns printed without music. 

On July 16, 1866, the executive committee of te 
American Unitarian Association ‘ ‘Voted, That it appears 
to the Board expedient that a Hymn and Tune Book 
should be provided for the use of our congregations,”’ and 
accordingly a committee was appointed to prepare such 
a collection. The book that resulted from this action 
was compiled chiefly by the Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, 
and was issued in 1868. It had a wide acceptance, and 
is still in use in a few of our churches. Nine years later 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, who was then the secretary of 
the Association, prepared a revised edition of the original 
book. This “Hymn and Tune Book” of 1877, commonly 
known as ‘‘The A. U. A. Book,” is, after more than thirty 
years, still our most popular hymn-book. In spite of 
the flood of more modern hymn-books, it is in use in the 
majority of our churches, and it has a steady, though 
decreasing, sale. 

In the thirty years since ““The A. U. A. Book” was 
published, a great many admirable hymn-books have 
been issued. Individual compilers have continued to 
enrich our resources, and the Association itself has pub- 
lished the ‘“Hymns for Church and Home” (1895) and 
the ‘‘Hymns of the Ages’’ (1904). ‘The earlier of these 
books, both in the complete and in the abridged editions, 
has had a considerable circulation, and the latter has 
been much appreciated in the churches that desire a 
small collection of high standard and beautiful workman- 
ship. It remains true, however, that most of our people 
are loyal to “The A. U. A. Book.”’ Upon it are based 
our familiar associations of hymn and tune, and our min- 
isters and congregations are more at home with its ar- 
rangements, its typography, and its words and music 
than they are with any of the later collections. It is a 
great tribute to the skill and thoroughness of Mr. Ship- 
pen’s work that his book has enjoyed such long-continued 
popularity. It is a book of truly catholic spirit, rich in 
varied material, suited to the most diverse tastes, condi- 
tions, and experiences. It contains, however, a good 
many hymns that are seldom or never used in our wor- 
ship, and some others that reflect theological conceptions 
no longer widely held among us. There has been a great 
change in the emphasis in religion during the last twenty- 
five years. The subjective moods are legitimate parts 
of religious experience, and must be recognized in our 
worship; but the emphasis nowadays is upon life and 
its joys and duties, rather than upon death and the 
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preparation for it, and the rest that follows it. In our 
Hymn and Tune Book there is an undue proportion of 
hymns under such page headings as ‘‘ Resignation,” “Sub- 
mission,” “‘Heavenly Dwellings,’ and the like. A new 
edition should put the emphasis upon hymns of service, 
righteousness, thanksgiving, brotherhood. ‘The fact that 
“The A. U. A. Book” is more than thirty years old, 
furthermore, deprives the congregations that retain it of 
the use of the many good hymns and tunes that have been 
written or adopted into common usage since 1877. In 
the judgment of many wise counsellors the time has come 
for another revision, and the directors of the Association 
have, accordingly, requested the president, the secretary, 
the Rev. Rush R. Shippen, and the Rev. Henry W. 
Foote to serve as a committee to prepare a new edition. 

This is a thoroughly representative committee. Mr. 
Shippen has long been eager to bring his former labors 
up to date, to prune away the dead wood, and graft 
modern words and music on to the old stock. Mr. Foote 
inherits the best traditions of hymn-book making, for his 
father and mother were the compilers of the ‘‘ Hymns for 
the Church Universal,’ his aunt, Mrs. Tileston, selected 
the words for the ‘Hymns for Church and Home,” and 
his uncle, Mr. Arthur Foote, arranged the music in both 
of these well-known books. Mr. Foote himself has already 
aided in the compilation of a hymn-book for the use of 
schools and colleges, and has inherited, added to, and 
become familiar with an unusually large private collection 
of books relating to the service of music. Mr. Wilson 
has had wide experience in these matters, knows the value 
of congregational singing and how to cultivate it, and 
cherishes the associations of words and music that are 
especially familiar in our churches. The president, on 
the other hand, has the reputation of being a musical 
radical who is impatient of the use in our churches of 
anything but the noblest music set to the noblest verse. 
The edition of the ‘‘University Hymn Book” which he 
and the Rev. Charles F. Russell prepared for their own 
churches some fifteen years ago, never had any wide 
acceptance because it set the standards of musical and 
literary excellence so high that few of our congregations 
wanted to make the effort to climb to them, while others 
missed familiar words and tunes that the small size of 
the collection or the demands of intellectual integrity and 
poetic merit required to be omitted. In view of this 
reputation of the president as a hymn-book reformer who 
would oblige us to sing only the hymns that can pass the 
most rigid scrutiny for doctrinal purity and literary and 
musical excellence, it has been rather curious to discover 
that, in the first studies of the new committee for the 
revision of ‘The A. U. A. Book,” the changes proposed 
by the president are less than half in number of those 
proposed by the least radical of his colleagues. 

The committee has completed its first survey of the 
present book, and is agreed that considerable changes are 
necessary if the book is to be brought up to date and 
fitted for the continued use of our congregations. The 
committee desires to make the new edition thoroughly 
representative of the best taste and usage of our fellow- 
ship. It not only invites, but urges, the largest co-opera- 
tion of our ministers and people. Let all who have com- 
ments to make either upon desirable omissions or possible 
additions, all who have alterations to advise, new mate- 
rial to introduce, or improvements in arrangement to 
suggest, send their ideas to Mr. C. L. Stebbins at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. It is expected that the general 
appearance, typography, and order of the book, and the 
familiar associations of the hymns and tunes that are 
most frequently used, will be preserved; but that the 
hymns that fail to express modern conviction or feelings 
or that are conspicuously lacking in literary merit will be 
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dropped, and new material supplied in their places. 
Let us all plan and work together to secure in due season 
a thoroughly representative hymn-book for family use in 
our homes and for the public worship of our churches. 
SAMUEL A. ELtror. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE social experiment, backed by generous re- 
sources, is outlined by Mrs. Russell Sage, who on Thanks- 
giving Day announced her decision to establish a model 
suburban town for 1,500 families, on Long Island, at 
an initial outlay of $2,250,000, with as much more money 
as may be necessary to carry out her conception of a 
fitting memorial to her husband. ‘The settlement, it is 
explained in behalf of Mrs. Sage, will be conducted on a 
business basis; but its aim will be to place within the 
reach of persons of limited incomes home accommodations 
fat superior to those which they could acquire through 
a strictly commercial transaction. For the present the 
advantages of the projected town will not be within the 
means of the laboring class, but a similar undertaking 
for their benefit is foreshadowed for the future under the 
scope of the Russell Sage Foundation. The surround- 
ings of the new colony, as to both hygienic and esthetic 
conditions, will be without a parallel, on the American 
continent, at least. 

a 


‘THE prospect that the Panama Canal will be open for 
the passage of American battleships by Jan. 1, 1913, two 
years before the date fixed originally for the opening of 
the great waterway, was indicated by Presjdent ‘Taft 
on November 23, the day of his return to Washington 
after his trip to the Canal Zone and his inspection of the 
progress of the work there. From other sources it is 
apparent that the undertaking which baffled the en- 
gineering and financial genius of Ferdinand de Lesseps 
and of France, will be completed within the appropria- 
tion by Col. George W. Goethals, the efficient officer of 
the United States Army, upon whom, after several un- 
satisfactory experiments, full authority at the Zone was 
conferred about two years ago. Under Col. Goethals’s 
administration the sanitary conditions in the region of 
the operations have béen so notably improved that life 
on the Zone is said to offer no greater menace to the health 
and well-being of white men than life in New England. 
The workers, as a whole, are said to be contented, am- 
bitious, and faithful to their trust. 


od 


THE existence of the British Parliament, which was 
elected at the beginning of the present year, terminated 
last Monday with the king’s speech of dissolution. Be- 
fore Jast Monday’s ceremony at Westminster, however, 
the campaign for the organization of the next Parlia- 
ment was in full swing, and the issues that will be tested 
at the polls before the opening of the coming year had 
been defined in many an address to the various con- 
stituencies. The issue affecting the prerogatives of the 
House of Lords is not complicated, as it was in the last 
campaign, by specific proposals for financial legislation. 
On the other hand, the Irish movement, in its various 
phases, will play even more important a part in the dis- 
cussions of the next four weeks than it did in the struggle 
that preceded the last expression of sentiment by the 
British electorate. The Nationalist leaders themselves 
have bound up the fortunes of the upper chamber with 
those of Ireland by the slogan that the death of the House 
of Lords will mean home-rule for Ireland. 
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Woman suffrage promises to be a spectacular, if not an 
important, element in the British electorate contest 
during the present month. The strength of the ‘‘Suffra- 
gette’’ movement was indicated plainly to the English 
people last week, when a series of attacks upon ministers 
by belligerent women and their male supporters gave 
the London police a busy time. The beginning of the 
disorderly proceedings, during which the prime minister 
and Augustine Birrell, chief secretary for Ireland, were 
the principal sufferers, began when Mr. Asquith an- 
nounced, in the House of Commons, that in case of his 
return to power he would offer facilities for the consid- 
eration of a suffrage measure by the next Parliament. 
This pronouncement was declared by some of the ‘‘Suffra- 
gettes’”’ to be “nothing more or less than an insult”’ 
to their cause, and the demonstrations that immediately 
followed constituted a spectacle that furnished material 


for international comment. 
Pd 


THE spectre of republicanism, defiant and unashamed, 
staiked in broad day in the corridors of the German 
Reichstag last Saturday, when the socialists and other 
radical elements took the kaiser sharply to task for his 
recent utterance at Konigsberg, in the course of which 
Wilhelm II. emphasized his belief in his divine mission 
to rule Germany and announced that he would go his 
way without regard to popular clamor. In pointing 
out that by his speech of August 28 the kaiser repudiated 
his pledge to silence of two years ago, Herr Ledebourg, 
one of the ablest of the socialist orators, warned the 
government that the sovereign “must either put aside 
his personal opinion or the monarchical system will be 
eliminated.’”’ On being taxed by the chancellor, Von 
Bethmann-Holweg, with entertaining sentiments hostile 
to the existing order, Herr Ledebourg frankly admitted 
that the chancellor's charge was based upon facts, and 
repeated his demand that the occupant of the throne 
cease to act contrary to the spirit of the constitution 
and the will of the people. 


THE Vatican has greeted with expressions of warm 
approval the kaiser’s recent announcement, in an ad- 
dress before a Roman Catholic audience at the Benedict- 
ine monastery at Beuron, that ‘the governments of 
Christian princes can be carried on only according to the 
will of God. The altar and the throne are closely united 
and must not be separated.’’ Wilhelm’s utterance was 
received with lively satisfaction at the Vatican, and the 
response of the Holy See to his sentiment is contained in 
a comment in the Osservatore Romano, the official organ 
of the papacy, which says, in referring to the Beuron 
speech: “While irreligion and demagogy imperil the 
principles of authority and order, it is a relief to hear 
certain truths nobly vindicated by the authoritative and 
august lips of a powerful sovereign.” In the mean while, 
the memory of the fall of a throne in Lisbon is apparently 
fresh in the minds of protesting radicals in the Reichstag 
at Berlin, and Madrid is awaiting the morrow with some 
anxiety. 

Z 


THE repressive measures adopted by the Mexican gov- 
ernment resulted in the official announcement at the 
end of last week that the sporadic revolts in several of 
the northern states of the republic had been effectively 
put down, and that order once more prevails in the dis- 
affected localities. While the forces of President Diaz 
were putting down the abortive revolution in Mexico, 
an extraordinary incident at Rio Janeiro indicated an 
inflammable condition in Brazil. ‘The crews of several 
warships, including the two super-dreadnoughts, Minas 
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Geraes and Sao Paolo, which were in the’ harbor of Lis- 
bon during the bombardment of the royal palace by the 
Portuguese navy, revolted against their officers, seized 
the vessels, trained the guns on the Brazilian capital, 
and fired a few shots to indicate their determination to 
go the necessary lengths in their efforts to get their griev- 
ances righted. Congress promptly entered into nego- 
tiations with the mutineers, with the result that the men’s 
demands were granted and the ships were surrendered 
last Saturday. 


Brevities. 


The most important questions for the human race to 
settle concern the few fundamental beliefs about God, 
duty, and immortality. 


Where business is carried on with strict adherence to 
just principles it may be entirely free from sentiment and 
yet be good for all concerned. 


Most of the stories told about the excesses of college 
youth, which sometimes break the hearts of fathers and 
mothers, are invented or are reminiscences of an older time. 


There are reputable theologians, and some who call 
themselves scientific men, who believe in the Noachian 
flood. But no one is now exiled from good society be- 
cause he holds that it never happened. 


It is almost funny to note the efforts of critics who would 
rehabilitate the record in Genesis and to see them advance 
proofs that there have been floods somewhere (which 
nobody denies) to establish the authenticity of the story 
in Genesis. 


Herbert Spencer was greatly blamed and condemned 
for saying that in time morality would cease, and yet 
in the lives of all well-disposed men and women there are 
large tracts of thought and conduct where questions of 
right and wrong are never raised because they have been 
outgrown. , 


Oliver Wendell Holmes used to say that, if the public 
dared to make the experiment, it would be instructive to 
have three hospitals, the one controlled by the regular 
practice, the second by the homceopathists, and the third 
with no medical oversight, and see in which one the mor- 
tality was greatest. 


The Heroic Story of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


IV. 


On the 4th of May, 1864, the Army of the Potomac 
was thrown suddenly across the Rapidan, and left its 
bloody trail through” the Wilderness. For two days 


two hundred thousand men had struggled in a death 


grapple through a tangled forest of undergrowth, the. 


impenetrable gloom’ of which could be likened only to 
the shadow of death. Smoke clouded the vision, and a 
heavy sky obscured the sun. Forest fires raged, ammuni- 
tion trains exploded, making more terrible the roar of 
battle, yet the army struggled on. In that suspense 
one voice only spoke to the nation out of the din of that 
conflict, giving assurance of final victory. It was the 
voice of Grant, the unconquerable,—‘ We will fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer,’’—and he fulfilled that 
promise to the end. Our losses in killed, wounded,"and 
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missing in the Wilderness were about 18,000 men, and of 
the enemy about an equal number; and the daily fighting 
went on as the army moved by the flank to more open 
country in the region of Spottsylvania Court House. 
The wounded were poured into Fredericksburg by am- 
bulance and wagon trains, and it is impossible to imagine 
the confusion and destitution which followed. The whole 
town was encumbered with a mass of human beings im- 
ploring help and succor. There had never been an oc- 
casion during the war when the government had such 
need of trained, sympathetic men as were brought to- 
gether by this finely organized corps of Mr. Fay. Many 
of them died at their posts before the summer was over, 
and others carried with them the seeds of disease from the 
swamps of White House, from which they afterward 
laid down their lives. The news of the beginning of the 
conflict had flashed over the wires, and on that signal 
we worked our way down to Fredericksburg, which was 
then the base of the army, and within the sound of the 
booming artillery and the clash of arms. Crossing the 
Rappahannock, we had our first sight of the crumbling 
town which had been shattered by the shot and shell of 
the two great battles that had been fought in its streets. 
We found there vast, indescribable activities in the re- 
ception and care of the wounded, then being moved from 
the battlefield to this point. Long trains of army wag- 
ons and ambulances were winding into the city, their 
living freights being discharged upon the sidewalks, and 
left there until shelter could be provided for them. Ware- 
houses, dwellings, churches, public buildings, were stripped 
of their contents to make floor space for them; yet still 
other trains came slowly creeping into the town, trains 
four miles long, until the city was literally congested with 
the wounded. In contrast with all this suffering the gar- 
dens were fragrant and blooming with flowers. Roses, 
honeysuckle, columbine, stars of Bethlehem, were grow- 
ing in wild profusion in abandoned gardens or hanging 
in clusters over deserted verandas. ‘The red flag of the 
Sanitary Commission was flying at the centre of a scene 
of intense labor and activity. The battles were going 
on, and twenty thousand wounded men were in the 
city. We were assigned to Marie’s Heights, and in the 
rooms and entries of the old mansion house and under the 
trees about it we cared for five hundred men. No space 
was unoccupied under that roof. As close as they could 
be laid they were placed upon the floors, with barely suffi- 
cient. room between them for the necessary offices of 
dressing and the giving of stimulants and food. Even to 
this day I can see the long rows of men, shattered and 
helpless, lying there, and can locate in order, man by man, 
those whose wounds received our care and whose heroism 
won our undying admiration. This man with a ragged 
channel through his cheek and jaw, across which a frag- 
ment of a shell had ploughed its way; there one with 
his shoulder torn away, with the ashen hue of death on 
his face; another with a charge of grape and shrapnel 
through the leg; this Indian sharpshooter with a shell 
wound in his thigh; this poor Adoniram Cookson, lying 
on a bundle of rags to save the hardship of the floor and 
tossing in a wild delirium,—they are all burned into my 
memory, and come back now, each with his own tragedy 
of life and home, pallid faces or bronzed faces, with eager 
eyes looking up to us, hopeful or hopeless as the case 
might be, some of them pleading for a sleeping powder 
for one night at least to quiet the pain. Here, side by side, 
they lay through long days and nights, with no sound 
save the stifled moan, yet with the grateful conscious- 
ness of every man among them that they were tenderly 
cared for from great reserves of sympathy, as well as from 
the unfailing supplies which were always at command 
in these emergencies. Nor do I need to picture the 
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storehouses of the Commission, daily replenished by its 
wagon trains, nor the intense, absorbing activity of the 
men of the Auxiliary Relief over the entire region of this 
great community of suffering men. While all this was 
going on, Grant was moving closer and closer to Rich- 
mond, everywhere confronted by Lee, fighting and con- 
testing every inch of ground. ‘The wasting and destruc- 
tive character of the campaign from May 4 to June 20 
had caused a loss of 8,400 killed, 44,260 wounded, and 
9,540 missing; and, although at the date of which I am 
speaking, probably not more than one-half that number 
had been sacrificed, yet the losses had been so great as 
to require large reinforcements to the army. 

Of these a column of 16,000 men from the defences of 
Washington were sent forward and passed through Fred- 
ericksburg to the front. We had received the news of 
the capture of 9,000 prisoners at Spottsylvania a few days 
before, and this column was actually passing to the rear 
while this new army of fresh troops were marching to the 
front. ‘They were full of fire, and their enthusiasm was 
enkindled afresh at the sight of the captured guns and 
other trophies of that field. ‘The roses, as I have said, 
were blooming in profusion everywhere, and, as the col- 
umn passed, clusters of them were thrown into the ranks, 
as if to strew their way to victory. ‘The strains of their 
music, their colors, their glistening steel, had hardly passed 
beyond sight and hearing when they were struck by the 
shock of battle. Ewell’s Corps of Lee’s army, in an 
attempt to turn our right, fell upon these reinforcements. 
The fighting was obstinate and continued some hours, 
until the enemy were driven back and retreated beyond 
the Ny. Gen. Porter, in his narrative in the Century, 
relates that a staff officer, passing over the ground after 
dark, saw in the vicinity of the Fredericksburg Road a 
row of men stretched on the ground, looking as if they 
had lain down to sleep. He started to shake several of 
them to arouse them to their duty, and was shocked to 
find that this row consisted entirely of the dead, lying as 
they fell, shot down in ranks, their alignment perfectly 
preserved. ‘The scene told with mute eloquence the 
story of their valor. 

Five hundred of these brave men were brought back 
wounded or dying, the roses hardly faded, stained with 
blood, the ambulances moving over the same ground over 
which they had marched with steps so firm and hearts so 
light a few hours before. The train entered a ploughed 
field at the foot of Marie’s Heights at nightfall. The 
camp was settled, the horses picketed, the drivers had 
lain down to rest near their camp fires, while the moon, 
half obscured in the smoke of these tremendous battles, 
shone red and lurid, lighting up the field for ministry to 
the poor fellows. Visiting the long streets of ambulances, 
the dead were first removed and laid gently side by side, 
and, while the kitchens were supplying the stimulants 
and food, the surgical dressings went on. Under one of 
the ambulances was a lad, severely wounded. He had 
crawled out to catch a breath of air, and was covered 
with his tent cloth, saturated with his blood. Rev. Will- 
iam H. Channing of Washington was with us there, and, 
as the lad wished to be baptized, we brought water from 
a spring, and there, under the ambulance, at midnight, 
this touching service was performed for the poor boy 
who was so soon to enter the life eternal. With a sleep- 
ing powder we left him to his rest. And so from am- 
bulance to ambulance the work went on through the 
night. ‘The embers of the fires were dying out. Stillness 
reigned, the blood-red moon with its fiery disk hardly 
lighting our way over that field. ‘The first streaks of 
dawn brought the drivers to their feet for their start on- 
ward to the Potomac. Each man was again refreshed 
and supplied with stimulants and food for the day; and, 
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as the sun rose, the long train moved on its terrible way 
over the boggy roads stretching for fifteen miles to Belle 
Plain. The now deserted field, bathed in the soft sun- 
light of that morning, had still its duty for us in the 
burial of the unknown soldiers who had died. Under the 
light of flickering candles throughout the night everything 
had been examined and marked that could give identifica- 
tion or home address, and our labors ended for them as 
they were laid to rest in the long trench, and their spirits 
were committed to a loving and merciful God. 

As Grant’s army swept on, leaving Fredericksburg 
exposed, the hurried removal of the wounded was accom- 
plished. ‘here is always in such movements, however, 
a poor remnant liable to be sacrificed, and such is the fort- 
une of war. In this case, after the steamers were loaded 
and were under way, some forty men were discovered in 
the farmhouses of the region, all of them with ampu- 
tations. They were helpless, and would have died if we 
had abandoned them. A detail was sent out to scour 
the country for miles to bring them in; and one by one, 
borne on stretchers, they were laid on the deck of our 
Sanitary Commission boat which was held for them. 
The certain capture of the entire party at one time seemed 
to be its fate. Mosby’s Guerillas were already in the out- 
skirts of the town, and, as the last stretcher was slowly and 
painfully brought down to the landing and our little 
steamer was cast off from its moorings, these rough riders 
came swarming down to the riverside with yells and 
curses at their disappointment, and firing their last vol- 
leys.as we moved out of sight and range. 

Grant’s army swept on from Spottsylvania to Hanover 
Court House and Cold Harbor, and the fighting was 
desperate and continuous every step of the way. Then 
came the Battle of Cold Harbor, a fruitless struggle of 
masses of men thrown against formidable works. ‘The 
losses in two days were some 13,000 men in killed, 
wounded, and missing. How can I speak of the hours of 
that night in the swamps of the Pamunky, hunting for 
dry land enough for the site of a hospital, sinking wells, 
setting up stoves for extemporized kitchens, landing tents 
and supplies before the wounded were brought in. And, 
when this was over and these thousands of men were 
transferred to Washington, there is the recollection of 
Mr. Fay’s ambulance pushing its way up to the front and 
coming almost into the lines of the Battle of Petersburg, 
the surgeons at work in the open air without anesthetics, 
because they could not be obtained. ‘The story of those 
hours in the rear of those blazing lines of musketry, its 
victims, with the grime and smoke of battle upon them, 
brought thus to the knife of the surgeon, simply cannot be 
told. The supply trains had been stalled for hours in 
the fields in the forward movement of the army, and the 
medical wagons were not at hand; and, when the Sanitary 
Commission ambulance worked its way through, with 
its supplies of chloroform and ether, there was not a 
surgeon present on that field who did not feel that the 
relief given in that emergency justified the entire ex- 
penditures of the Sanitary Commission during the war. 
It was our friend Mr. Fay, at the head of these opera- 
tions in the field, whose forecast ordered the movement 
of that ambulance, and who had the high privilege of 
service of that never-to-be-forgotten field. 

But let me hasten on to the conclusion of the story. 
Months passed, and the spring of 1865 came, and with it 
the end of the war. Standing on the station platform 
at Burkesville Junction on the 11th of April, 1865, Grant, 
his staff, and the corps commanders dismounted on their 
return to City Point after the surrender of Gen. Lee. 
They had ridden hard and far that day from Appomattox 
Court House, thirty-five miles distant, encased in mud, 
but protected by their rubber garments from the per- 
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sistent rains. Grant stood there, impassive and silent, 
taking little notice of the soldiers and others about him 
who were regarding him with wondering interest, as 
they saw their great leader at the very height of his 
achievements, at that moment knowing that the war 
was at an end. The dignity and quietness of this group 
of men was in strange contrast to the tumultuous en- 
thusiasm and gratitude of the nation, then finding ex- 
pression both within and without the army. It was one 
of the epochs of history, and these men who were its heroes 
were absolutely without an outward sign of personal 
triumph. ‘They appeared to be simply a group of tired 
men eager to get back, as if returning from an ordinary 
inspection of the army! 

But the campaign, short and sharp as it was, had left 
its trail of blood from Richmond and Petersburg to Ap- 
pomattox Court House, and thousands of men were left 
in the fields as the army moved triumphantly on. 

But why do I need to tell the story of this campaign, 
of the overcrowded farmhouses, freight buildings, sheds, 
and station platforms which were the scene of these clos- 
ing days of the war? The picture of one of these long, 
windowless freight-houses comes back to me now, after 
forty-five years, and will suffice for all. Literally filled 
with men, the blue and the gray together, with not even 
a wisp of straw for their amputated limbs, they had been, 
for the most part, up to that time without care. Their 
appealing cries are even now ringing in my ears. It was 
not in vain that the people had accumulated these Sani- 
tary Commission stores at needed points for a general 
distribution of which the donors would never hear the 
story, not in vain that little children held their fairs to 
gather together the few dollars that might help the sol- 
diers. These very stores were now at hand and were 
lavishly bestowed in every form of comfort for these poor 
fellows who had never been forgotten. 

In closing now this story of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, and especially the few personal reminiscences 
I have allowed myself to indulge in, if I have failed to 
make clear the spirit and method of the Commission in 
its care for the individual soldier, who, wounded or dying, 
gave himself for his country, the narrative has failed. This 
personal ministry was the crown, the triumph, the culmi- 
nation of their whole service during four years of war. 

With its vast machinery of administration stretching 
over the continent, covering every field of conflict, car- 
ried forward with the system, precision, foresight, and 
energy of men of the highest training in affairs, it could 
yet reach down to the individual soldier, to soothe his 
pain, to cool his brow, to touch with gentle hand his shat- 
tered frame, and, by all the resources of wise and kindly 
service, win him back to life again. But, in magnifying 
the work of this great organization, we need not undertake 
the vastly larger provision of the government for its sol- 
diers. Never before in the history of the world, after the 
government got fairly down to work, were armies so well 
cared for in their Quartermaster, Commissary, or Med- 
ical Departments, or, when deficiencies were discovered, 
were they on the average so speedily supplied. During 
the third year of the war Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
executive head of the Commission, ‘“‘visited one of our 
Western armies, reaching a division in the extreme ad- 
vance, bivouacked in a swamp. Its wounded picket 
guardsmen were brought in and cared for methodically 
and well,—not with the comforts of a home, but as 
wounded soldiers seldom have been cared for under the 
most favorable circumstances before in the world. ‘There 
was nothing which the surgeon thus situated could wish 
to have with him which he had not. ‘This division, since 
it came to the war, had marched over four thousand miles 
and fought six great battles, and now, here in the swamps, 
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wading from hummock to hummock, the enemy in force 
on the next really dry ground, the men looked as well in 
health and as cheerful in spirits as a company of har- 
vesters at their nooning. They were carefully exam- 


ined. Were they in want of anything? No. Were 
they well shod? Yes. Were they well fed? They had 
full rations and could ask for nothing better. What did 


they want? Simply to finish up the business they came 
for, and go home. Nothing else. It was actually so, 
there at the advanced post in the swamp, and it was so 
wherever, on land or sea, the 700,000 men then employed 
by the government were scattered in their work.’’ 

By what despotic power was a machine ever made 
that could have accomplished this in less than three years! 
Such was the achievement of the government, and need 
I add that in this achievement the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, under the leadership and inspiration 
of Dr. Henry W. Bellows, its president, did its part to 
lead the way in gentle service and charity to the heroic 
men who were martyrs through .suffering and death for 
their country. j 


Unto these Least. 


BY EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


I knelt one day within a lofty fane, 

And, voicing all my heart in earnest prayer, 
Half-listened for a motion in the air,— 

The rush of angel pinions, and the strain 

Of mellow-voicéd trumpets blown amain 

By artless lips grown tuneful o’er my share 

In holy ways. Instead, I was aware 

Of one who searched my face with eyes of pain. 


Clothed as he were a village artisan, 

And in his hand a joiner’s rule and square; 
A ragged, crimson furrow marked I where 

A thorny wreath uptore the quivering flesh; 
And, as I gazed upon his forehead wan, 
Behold, the cruel circlet pierced afresh! 


These thorns I wear, this guiltless blood I shed, 

O Son of man, so long as God is shamed 

In this sad brood, his offspring, maimed 

And sapped by bootless toil. Upon my head, 

My wounded head and heart, the burthen dread 

Of this world’s care and dole—its wealth misnamed, 
Its want unkenned, its virtue unacclaimed— 

Falls, like a ravin’d army’s ruthless tread, 

With plenitude of pain. What boots it, ye, 

To roll aloft your swelling hymns of praise 

While starveling children throng my altar stairs? 
As unto these, so do ye unto me. 

Nor in dim aisles are found the eternal ways, 

But where man strives and faints yet onward fares. 


A One-way Street. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


“This is a one-way street: do not enter here.” These 
words on a sign-board chanced to meet my eyes. Pre- 
sumably only a necessary warning to drivers of the proud 
imperial car which threatens, both literally and meta- 
phorically, to pulverize us to powder, the words somehow 
suggested warnings of another and more esoteric character. 

“This is a one-way street: do not enter here!” Thus 
there are always persons who think that there is only 
one way, one conventional form of doing things, just one 
road to knowledge, and probably but one high road to the 
celestial kingdom. Now conventionality has its use, and 
may sometimes prove of genuine service. It is a con- 
vention, for instance, which keeps people from calling 
on us at an unearthly hour when we are unable or too 
busy to see them. Convention prevents a man of social- 
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istic or anarchistic tendencies from wearing a flannel shirt 
and overalls or carrying his dinner in a tin pail to a ball 
or social function where white shirt and tie are the regu- 
lation dress. ‘There is, of course, no moral obliquity in 
flannel and dinner-pail; but the people who pride them- 
selves on their defying such social proprieties, in the sacred 
name of Unconventionality, are really a nuisance. Social 
conventions are nearly always based, however far away 
they stray from it, on genuine kindness and a desire to 
make things easier for all of us. It is only when such 
conventionalities and the observance of them become 
the be-all and the end-all of a person’s life, so that he seems 
involved in a net from which there is no possibility of 
extricating himself, that we see how the useful means 
have become a very undesirable end, and how the road 
which should have been a broad thoroughfare is, after 
all, only “a one-way street,” and we would have been 
wise had we never entered there. 

The same principle holds in regard to our reading. 
Many excellent persons stoutly refuse to look over the 
fence which they themselves have erected around certain 
kinds of books. If they love Dickens,—a very praise- 
worthy affection, and one, I fear, going into a sad decline, 
—they cannot away with Thackeray, whom—truth to 
the contrary—they denounce as a wicked old cynic. If 
they love, to quote his own words, “the big bow-wow 
style” of Scott, they are very severe on Jane Austen’s 
delicate genre pictures of life in Bath and Highbury and 
Lyme, and find them dreadfully dull. If they glory in 
the largeness and splendor of imagination of Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans, they possibly detest the introspec- 
tion and subtle analysis of Browning. ‘‘I cannot endure 
Bernard Shaw,” said a clever young man. “Indeed, 
have you read much of his writings?” ‘Oh, not a line; 
but I have heard of his views of Shakespeare, and any one 
who holds such preposterous notions must be a fool or a 
villain” —or words to that effect. Now, surely, what 
these persons sorely need is what Charles Lamb recom- 
mended, a gentle ‘browsing among books,’’—all kinds of 
books,—a turning of their minds out to pasture, where 
there is no sign-board of ‘‘One-way street,” no warnings 
to keep off the intellectual grass, and where a good many 
fences are down, even though some rather curious wild 
cattle get into the meadow; for in the intellectual life 
there are more ways than one to follow, more roads than 
one leading to the Rome of mental and spiritual freedom. 
As the wise physician said to the neurotic and worrying 
patient who had asked if she could eat this or must 
refrain from that article of diet, “All food ‘is good.” 
So with our intellectual fare, everything is good that 
opens the eyes of our minds, that makes us think even 
though we do not quite agree with it. (Thoreau wisely 
said perhaps we should especially applaud those senti- 
ments with which we did not agree, as it might be just 
those statements which challenged our old cut-and-dried 
notions, and so made us revise our estimates, or else 
strengthened us more securely in our position.) I have 
known worthy people who refused to read Browning be- 
cause he treated of such unpleasant characters and sit- 
uations, and who objected to “The Scarlet Letter’ be- 
cause of its disagreeable plot—thereby losing some of the 
keenest analysis of the human heart and its subtle wind- 
ings to be found anywhere. Of course one may not 
exactly revel in Balzac’s humble pictures of “the human 
comedy,” which is often very like a tragedy in its seem- 
ing triumph of greed and lust and cruelty; yet, assuredly, 
he should recognize the power of vivid portraiture of 
life in the Paris and provinces of that great novelist’s day. 
Or one can enjoy George Eliot’s marvellous presentation 
in dramatic form of human psychology,—some one 
wickedly called her novels ‘“‘animated metaphysics,”’ 
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though possibly recognizing that her profound study of 
humanlife lacks that element;of joy which is the surest 
element in the work of the immortals. There are many 
more ways. than) one’ of viewing life’and of describing it, 
though we may remember that it is always the privilege 
of only the very greatest to ‘“‘see it steadily and see it 
whole.” But, certainly, there are many side-lights to 
be thrown on it, or, to go back to our original figure, 
countless lanes and by-ways which it is well worth our 
while to take, that we may view the field from all possible 
points and angles, and thus get a wide acquaintance with 
it that is never to be gained by only walking in the “‘one- 
way street.” 

But it is, perhaps, in the sphere of religious ideas that 
we specially find this unwillingness to move out of a 
well-beaten track, and take a new and different point of 
view from that which we have always taken, and where 
there is peculiar danger of our much-boasted consistency 
becoming something very like an unreasoning obstinacy. 
Says Emerson, “With consistency great souls have 
simply nothing to do.’’ Speak boldly to-day what you 
think, no matter if what you see to-morrow obliges you 
to say something almost diametrically opposite. This, 
of course, may lead to what the average man, and par- 
ticularly the average woman, hates,—the necessity for 
changing one’s mind in religious or theological matters. 
I have always believed thus and so: I will continue to 
do so. My grandfather was a Calvinistic Congregational- 
ist, therefore I must be the same. Or, to come nearer 
home, he was a “‘Channing Unitarian,” and so I am one. 
This last might be very well, were it at all clear to these 
excellent persons what a “Channing Unitarian” would 
really be to-day. To a careful reader of his writings, 
nothing is surer than that Dr. Channing cared far less 
for creeds and names and doctrines—even for the Uni- 
tarian name itself—than for the large spirit of freedom; 
that he was constantly throwing off the husks and shells 
of the letter to live in the glorious liberty of the spirit. 
Indeed, what ‘Channing Unitarianism”’ would be to-day 
is a pretty complicated question. Thus I know of a 
Unitarian Church in a certain New England town to 
which a considerable fund of money had been left for the 
preaching of “Channing Unitarianism.’’ ‘This raised no 
end of discussion and disputation. What is ‘Channing 
Unitarianism,” anyway? Is it, for instance, the Uni- 
tarianism our fathers got, out of the Bible? Iam reminded 
of the answer of old Dr. Lord, the president of Dartmouth 
College some fifty years ago, to an officer of that univer- 
sity, who came to him saying that, as he had become a 
Unitarian, he thought he ought to give notice to the presi- 
dent of his change of belief. ‘‘Ah,” said Dr. Lord, “and 
what have you been reading?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the heretic, 
“T have been reading Channing’s works—and the Bible.” 
“Hum! ha!” said Dr. Lord, grimly, ‘“I am glad to see 
you have read both, sides.’ Of course, if it were merely 
a matter of quoting Biblical texts, as many shades of 
Orthodoxy or of Unitarianism could be educed as there are 
books in the Bible; or, as would seem natural, is ‘‘ Channing 
Unitarianism”’ to be found by the careful perusal of Dr. 
Channing’s own works? But the great spiritual seer was 
assuredly no creed-maker or mere fashioner of doctrines. 
First of all he was a prophet of the dignity and greatness 
of the human soul and of its nearness to the Divine Soul. 
And, then, so many different kinds of eyes—not to speak 
of the minds behind the eyes—read in, or out of, those 
writings such widely varying views that assuredly a 
“Channing Unitarian” of to-day would be a very different 
person from that same person fifty years ago. ‘There is, 
in truth, no sort of safety in standing still. As Mrs. 
Humphry Ward finely said in her admirable preface to 
that most stimulating and suggestive book, “‘Amiel’s 
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Journal,” ‘The future does not belong to the certain 
people.’’ The people who are cock-sure that they know 
it all are not, perhaps, those who impress us as having the 
greatest insight into the things of the Spirit. Those 
who can map out heaven like a chart; who can give us, 
as was once the fashion, all “the attributes’? and qualities 
of the nature of God,—as if he were, as Mr. Arnold imp- 
ishly suggested, ‘‘the man round the next street”; who 
can discuss the probable fate of the finally impenitent as 
if they had been present at some secret council of the 
Almighty,—to ‘‘deal damnation round the land, on each 
they judge Thy Foe”—these men who live in such a 
one-way theological street are certainly not the truest 
“friends and helpers of those who would live in the 
Spirit.” Rather are the truest friends and helpers those 
who, again with Emerson, ‘‘dare to come into port grandly, 
or sail with God the seas’’; who are not, in the pursuit 
of their religious life, ever afraid of a little social ostra- 
cism. ‘‘Ah, my dear,” said a lady to a friend who was 
going to New York to live, “you can’t think of being a 
Unitarian there! Unitarians have really no social po- 
sition in New York.’’ The Unitarian lady was not in 
the least frightened by such terrible lookings-forth to 
social banishment,—which I do not in the least suppose 
she found,—and probably only waved the Unitarian flag 
a little more conspicuously than before. 

Surely there are many voices in this world, and, for him 
who has ears to hear and mind to interpret, none of them 
is without some divine signification. So are we led 
upward by many and diverse paths. It may be 

“A sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides.” 
Or it may be some word of fire from a preacher’s lips 
which shall kindle the flame on our altars; or a sudden 
illumination of a passage in the old Bible, which we had 
read a hundred times, and thought we knew all its pos- 
sible meanings. And lo! all has been changed for us. 
The common road we had travelled so ignorantly, so 
stupidly, becomes suddenly the great high-road which 
leads to the city that is free to every true and brave son 
and daughter of God. 


Boston, Mass. 


An Old Letter. 


At the time of the rededication of the little Unitarian 
church in Northumberland as a memorial to Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, Mr. Kay of Pittsburg, being unable to be present, 
sent, to be read at the dedication services, the enclosed 
letter, written by his grandfather, the Rev. James Kay, 
who had been pastor of the church for twenty-five years. 
The letter was unfortunately lost, but later it was recov- 
ered, and is here printed in the beliefythat it will interest 
many readers. It is addressed ‘‘T'o my dear children: 
to be read after my decease.”’ 


Before you read this paper the time of my probation 
on earth will have terminated, and I trust, through the 
mercy of our heavenly Father, that I shall have arrived 
at the haven of eternal rest and blessedness. I wish to 
leave behind me a few hints, which, I hope, will be of 
service to my dear children during the remainder of the 
term they spend on earth; and, after their probation, 
like mine, is finished, I hope we shall meet again in a 
holier and happier state, never more to be separated. 

First. My dear children are aware that Christianity 
has been a subject of my devout study and, I hope, of my 
practice from the time I was seventeen years of age. 
From that time to the present I have had the greatest 
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reason to be thankful to my heavenly Father that I 
was so soon made sensible of the value and importance 
of religion and piety. My first religious opinions were 
Calvinistic, as they were the sentiments of those persons 
with whom I first associated after I began to think seriously 
on the subject of religion. With these views of Christi- 
anity I devoted myself to a course of study with a view 
to the office of a minister of the gospel, and these views 
I preached to my congregation at Kendal for about ten 
years after I settled among them. I was then led to a 
serious review of the grounds of my religious belief, 
which after long and serious investigation resulted in the 
renunciation of my Calvinistic sentiments and in the 
reception of those views of Christianity which are com- 
monly called Unitarian, and which I continue to hold 
with growing conviction of their truth and value at this 
time. When this change took place in my views of 
Christianity, those of you who were born were too young 
to take any interest in it or to know the ground of it. 
You were not aware of the evils I-experienced and of the 
sacrifices I made in consequence of this change in my views; 
but I would here record that, notwithstanding these evils, 
I have ever had the greatest reason to be thankful that 
I was led by Providence to make this change, as the views 
I thus received have been a source of great consolation 
and support to me from that period to the present. I 
have taught you to believe these views of the gospel to 
be true, and I trust, after I am taken from you, that you 
will continue to hold them and to countenance them in 
public as of the utmost importance to your happiness 
during life and to your support in death. Not that I 
wish to deter you from further inquiry, God forbid. If 
you should ever have reason to believe that the views of 
Christianity which I have taught you are not correct, 
let them be rejected, but let them not be rejected without 
the most serious, calm, and accurate investigation; for 
they were not received by me without having first most 
carefully and impartially examined the evidence of their 
support. 

Second. I have disposed of the little property I have 
in such manner as will, I am sure, be satisfactory to all 
my dear children and prevent any contentions after I 
am gone. Indeed, such is my confidence in the brotherly 
and sisterly affection prevailing among you that, in what- 
ever way I had disposed of it, you would all have been 
satisfied. I hope my dear children will continue to cherish 
this reciprocal affection as the only sure way to secure 
their happiness and to promote their respectability in 
the world. 

Third. It is my last wish that my daughters, whilst 
unmarried or if not called away by some honorable occu- 
pation, should live together in a house rented by them- 
selves. By this plan the proportion of my property left 
to each of my daughters, when formed into one general 
stock, will be sufficient, if they are frugal, for their main- 
tenance. It is farther my wish that they should, each 
of them, be engaged in some useful employment. This 
will give them additional respectability and remove the 
most fruitful cause of mischief and impropriety. 

Fourth. To my dear sons I would say that I hope 
you will continue to show the same kind attention to 
your sisters that you have hitherto done, much to our 
comfort and happiness; that you will be their protectors, 
their guardians, and, in a word, their brothers till you 
are separated by death. 

Fifth. I will only add that, if my dear wife should 
survive me, it is my wish that my unmarried daughters 
should continue to live with and to evince towards her 
that dutiful and tender affection which you have hitherto 
done, and to my sons I say be to your mother, when I 
am gone, what you have been during my life, and you will 
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render her old age comfortable and smooth her passage 
to the tomb. 

And now, my dear children, accept my blessing and good 
wishes. May the blessing of God ever our Father rest 
upon you. May youall pass through life in harmony; may 
your affection and love for each other not only continue, 
but be increased; may you support each other through 
all the trials of life: may you cherish the principles and 
enjoy the consolations of religion in sickness and health, 
in life and death, then I hope we shall meet again in a 
better world, and enjoy each other’s company forever in 
the presence and with the approbation of our heavenly 
Father. In this hope I remain in life and death, your 
affectionate father. James Kay. 


JULY 9, 1833. 
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Che Pulpit. 


The Unitarian Protest.* 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


There is one God, and one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.—1 Tim. ii. 5. 

It is said that there is, in these times, almost no general 
interest in theological questions. Nevertheless, I desire 
to speak for a few moments of a point in theology; one 
which has been, in the past, a matter of great public 
concern. I wish to do this by way of showing that the 
protest on which this church took its stand, some one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago (it being then the first 
of all American churches to assume that attitude), em- 
bodied something more than a mistaken idea. 

An honored and distinguished representative of what 
is, in some respects, the most modern thought in religion 
has lately said, in print, that he is unable to see why 
“men who think resolutely should hesitate to affirm the 
Deity of Jesus Christ.” 

It is quite obvious that many, of whom it might be 
supposed that, by inheritance or otherwise, they would 
hold such a scruple, have ceased to entertain it; and in 
certain quarters it appears to be taken for granted that 
the protest of which I have spoken must presently dis- 
appear from the thought of the Church. It is plain, too, 
that times have greatly changed since this church altered 
its ancient Book of Prayer and ceased to address its pe- 
titions to Christ as God. This author whom I have 

uoted, while he affirms the Deity in Christ, affirms, also 
and apparently without change of meaning in the 
term), the Deity in the spiritual side of human nature 
everywhere. Certainly had one been allowed to say that 
in the Church a century ago, the Unitarian controversy 
would have been in large measure forestalled. 

For one, I have been accustomed to say that I cared 
not in what highest heaven the human author of our faith 
might be enthroned, so long as an open door were left his 
disciples to follow where he had gone before and to enter 
into the glory he had won. ‘This now appears to be fully 
granted by men who still regard the Unitarian protest as 
being somewhat oyerstrained. But I must think that, 
as a matter of public policy, there is a valid ground for 
that same scruple, about affirming the Deity of Christ, 
on which this church once took its stand. 

I well remember a striking discourse once given by 
Dr. Hedge, in his later years, on Idolatry; the main thought 
of which may serve to illustrate the view I mean to up- 
hold. Dr. Hedge took the position, then somewhat novel 
among Protestant Christians, that the use of images in 
popular religion the world over was legitimate and 
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necessary. Idolatry, defined as the employment of such 
symbols in worship, so far from being a sin, was in his 
opinion essential to the very existence of religion in the 
earlier stages of human development. The childish 
mind required these images, in order to concentrate its 
thought and feeling on any object of worship whatever; 
and, on their better side, the so-called heathen religions 
ought not to be judged as if they really “bowed down 
to wood and stone,’’ because, in truth, they were look- 
ing through the symbol to a greater power beyond. 
The image was to them as a kind of window into the un- 
seen. Among ancient peoples the Jew was the only 
person able to hold his faith without assistance from the 
use of idols, and he was a man so exceptional in character 
that he should not be made a rule by which to judge the 
rest of mankind. 

At the same time Dr. Hedge pointed out the very 
grave danger to which idolatry is always exposed. It is 
difficult to determine, in any given case, how far the 
worshipper looks through his idol to a mysterious pres- 
ence behind it, of which the idol is only a token, and to 
what extent he so identifies the visible figure with an 
invisible power, that his fetish becomes, in itself, the 
source whence he expects to derive help. 4But, though 
it may be impossible to locate that line of division, the 
line, nevertheless, exists; and it marks the distinction 
between two kinds of religion, one of which has an up- 
ward tendency, while the other tends just as surely in 
a downward way. Such use, for example, as the Catholic 
Church makes of images is good and helpful in so far as 
these things serve to direct the thoughts of people to 
what is greater than they. But the moment when people 
begin to pray only to the images themselves religion is 
debased from its proper place. It becomes no better 
than a superstition, and, as such, tends continually to 
sink to lower and lower levels of unreason and absurdity. 

The Jew, then, of old times was not a mere fanatic in 
his hatred of idolatry. He may not have possessed much 
sympathetic insight by which to interpret what was 
best in the religions surrounding him; but he saw per- 
fectly, and truly, the awful peril contained in them. 
For, while religion of the better sort has always been 
the chief inspiration of mankind, religion of the baser 
kind has been a fearful hindrance and curse in the life of 
every people. The Jew would not tolerate the use of 
any graven image whatever. Whether or not he under- 
stood why these things were often bad, he clearly dis- 
cerned that they did produce bad consequences; and for 
long centuries he maintained a single-handed, sometimes 
a despairing, warfare against them, by which courageous 
struggle he has put the whole race infinitely in his debt. 

Now if anything stands clear and plain in the teach- 
ings of Christ it is that he meant to serve for his immediate 
followers and for all who should believe on him as a way 
to God. It is quite possible, then, is it not? that in Chris- 
tianity we shall find the same two tendencies that are to 
be noted in all other of the great religions. That is to 
say, there will be one type of mind which uses “the way”’ 
as a road to some higher end, and another type of mind 
which uses “the way”’ as if it were itself the goal and end. 
There is the Christianity which so far distinguishes be- 
tween Christ and God that it looks through the Son to 
the Father; and ‘there is the Christianity for which the 
Son practically is the Father; so that, when the soul has 
reached Christ, there is no further journey that it needs to 
go. 

Not for one moment would I seem to say that this dis- 
tinction is only a matter of dogma, or that in actual life it 
can be always clearly pointed out. I would not,deny that 
there has been a vast deal of beautiful and inspiring piety 
where the identification of Christ and God has seemed 
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to be most complete. He was a good and great man who 
said that “Jesus Christ was the only God he knew.” 
But I do say that in this identification there is a certain 
peril to the weaker mind; that among the masses of 
men it may anywhere be the beginning of those downward 
courses in religion which have wrought such havoc in the 
Christian Church; and that, therefore, somebody will 
have to make over again, in the modern world, some- 
what the same fight that the Jew made in the ancient 
world for deliverance from what amounts only to a 
higher kind of idolatry. 

It is without doubt almost immeasurable gain when 
in place of those marble statues which once adorned 
Greek cities the world has put such a figure as that of 
Christ, one to be seen only with the eye of the mind, 
as its object of worship. And yet the same question that 
is used to distinguish between the good and bad sides of 
paganism may also be employed, with profit, to make a 
distinction in Christian life. Is this human figure “very 
God,”’ or is it a finite form through which one looks up 
toward the Infinite, above and beyond our sight? To 
many, no doubt, it can be something of both, but to the 
vast majority I suspect the identification of Christ 
and God will mean that Christ is all the God they know; 
and that loss of the infinite background against which 
the person of Christ should be seen seems to me to open 
the door to tendencies in the Church which are bound to 
produce unfortunate results. 

In individual cases it may be difficult, or impossible, 
to note these tendencies; but in the broad way—as a 
matter of public policy—I hold that in affirming the 
Deity of Christ the Church stands on that same dangerous 
ground which has so often proven a quicksand to the feet 
of religion. ‘There is, therefore, I think, still a reasonable 
scruple to be entertained against making that affirmation; 
for I judge that the same weary, and often apparently, 
hopeless contest which the Jew maintained of old may 
have to be waged by somebody in coming time, to deliver 
Christianity from that peril. 

It is now a subject for much congratulation with many 
people that the chasm between God and man has at last 
been closed up. Well, if one talks of chasms,. yes. But 
surely the existence of a valid difference does not imply 
yawning and impassable gulfs of separation. It seems 
to be difficult for humanity to do anything without over- 
doing it; and the effort to bring God and man more 
closely together appears to end here and then, by making 
them all one. The humanizing of Deity, though both 
good and inevitable within certain limits, when pushed 
too far becomes a positive disaster to faith. Books have 
been published in recent time, emanating even from seats 
of theological learning, which leave one gasping with 
astonishment at the limitations to which modern theism 
sometimes subjects itself. To the more sober sense of 
the world the life of God and the life of men will always 
seem different. One may be in the likeness of the other, 
but no human personality can answer to our highest 
thought of what God must be; and, if all we can think or 
know of Deity is to be put within the compass of the mind 
of our human race, then we lose much of the supernal 
beauty and mystery for which the name of God shouldstand, 

On the whole, there could not be a better statement of 
what appears to me the real heart and essence of Christian 
faith than that which we have taken for a text; and, if the 
Christian world might walk by its light, there would be 
deliverance from all sorts of fallacies and false extremes. 
“There is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.’”’ Here are we in our own 
lower place, the supreme work of creation, indeed, so far 
as we can know what creation is, but held within narrow 
limits, beyond which, as yet, we cannot pass; and over 
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us somewhere, near or far, we feel that there must be 
greater life and power, out of which we and all things in 
this wondrous universe have come. This Deity may be 
close to us, but we see him not. Heaven may be nearer 
to us than the clouds above our heads, but its invisible 
gates appear to be shut against our longing eyes. And 
between these two realms, for the Christian believer at 
least, stands one whom God has raised up to be a link 
between earth and heaven, a hint to human hearts of 
the love and peace and glory beyond their sight, a hand 
to raise them as they climb, through doubts and fears, 
to what they still believe to be their proper home. 

One great name for Christ, in the Church, perhaps the 
greatest, has always been that of ‘‘Mediator.’’ He is the 
Saviour of men because he thus stands to them as a means 
of connection between the earthly and the spiritual 
worlds. Religion has its great office, its main excuse 
for being, in the fact that it has, or is believed to have, 
some ability to put men in closer touch with that realm 
of the spirit which is other than the-realm of flesh and 
sense. Take away the idea that, however God may be 
here, where our consciousness now abides, there are, so 
to speak, longer spaces outside where he may also be 
found, and religion is dead at the root. ‘The Church is 
nothing but a survival from ancient superstitions, unless 
new life can be brought by its agency, from some higher 
world, which, without such aid, the mass of men is not 
likely to reach. 

Such mediation, in the most cherished belief of devout 
Christians, Christ can, and does, effect. And surely it 
may be pointed out that, as mediator, he ought not to be 
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realm. Wherever he came from and whoever he was, 
he could only perform what Christendom has held to be 
his great work by coming into some middle place, where, 
in efficiency at least, he was more than man and less than 
God. We do not say of him that he was a “mere man,”’ 
because it appears to us that, through divine grace, the 
potentialities of human nature were so suddenly and so 
completely filled in him as to raise him to heights which 
ordinary men for ages yet may be unable to attain. 
And how can we say of him that he was God? that, being 
in the form of a man, his being was co-extensive with that 
of the infinite Father, whom he loved and served? 

With regard to that mediation which we Christians look 
to find through him, there may be much change of belief 
without damage to the essential idea of what such office is. 
Formerly it was held that he was the only person through 
whom human beings could be brought near to God; that 
he was the only means through which any soul could be 
saved. But that is in no wise necessary to Christian 
faith. It was Paul who said that God had not left himself 
without a witness in any time or place; and none but 
bigots now, I think, will any longer say that the great 
races of the East, being untouched by Christianity, have 
heard only false prophets, and have no mediator of their 
own to help them lay hold upon a divine presence. 

Formerly it was supposed that at least a large part of 
the work of Christ was to appease the wrath of God, which 
had been kindled against his rebellious children, and tobring 
him to forgive and receive back to his favor the repentant 
soul. All that misunderstanding is rapidly passing away. 
One perceives that there may be numberless wrong ideas 
as to what he is doing, or has done, standing between 
God and man, without altering the fact that he does 
occupy that place and has wrought mightily for human 
benefit. Perhaps we now are far from understanding 
adequately either the divine grace or the human need 
which he has brought together, but at least it may be 
claimed that Christians can begin to see with clearer eyes and 
give a more reasonable account of the faith that is in them. 
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For one thing we can perceive that there has been 
through Christ a mediation, to this world’s intelligence, 
of truths in themselves too great for any human mind to 
grasp. Who could know, by gazing steadfastly at the 
sun, so much as that the great “Orb of Day’’ was there, 
save by the hurt to his poor organs of sight? ‘That domi- 
nating centre of our system of worlds is to us no more 
than a confused blur and blinding glare unless we have 
something between ourselves and it, through which its 
overmastering rays may fall. Even so, if we try to turn 
our spiritual gaze directly toward Infinity, we are apt to 
experience only hurt to our minds. Try to conceive, 
in any respect, what eternity and infinity must be, and 
the mind is at once bewildered and appalled by the 
futility of its endeavor. I know nothing more painful 
than to try to comprehend an endless universe. It is 
like a staggering blow to think that there is no end to 
the multitude of worlds, while our thought can only 
compass what has a beginning and an end. So of the 
Infinite mind; it dwells, as Christ’s great apostle said, 
in a “light which no man can approach unto”; and it 
was that same apostle who, by most sug ggestive figures 
of speech, gave a clew to those beliefs which have since 
been so much to the Christian world. ‘‘Beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord.” ‘‘God hath shined in 
our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

At the least this great soul walked so close with God 
and had its conversation so much in heaven that some- 
thing of the radiance of that celestial sphere clung to it 
as a visible appearance among men. Still more, it is 
given us to think that the great spirit, life of all that is, 
shining through this wondrous personality, not only 
gave beauty to the form that had an earthly origin, but 
revealed to human sight something of its own hidden 
perfection. For where the light falls through richly 
colored windows into dim cathedral interiors, it is 
not only that these marvellous tints are there on the 
painted glass, it is that they are somehow contained in 
the pure white light itself, and doubtless might be found 
therein, by eyes with full capacity to see, without such 
mediation. And thus the familiar lines from one of our 
own poets admirably express one side of the faith of 
Christian hearts,— 


“So to our mental eyes subdued, 
Flesh veiled, but not concealed, 
We know in this the Fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed.”’ 


And is there not a still deeper service that we need to 
have performed for our benefit? As we get away from that 
crass materialism which will have it that all the strength 
we possess comes to us through chemical transformations 
out of the food we eat, we have a growing feeling that our 
life must be fed through many secret springs; and, if an 
infinite spirit may directly touch our spirits, to send into 
them comfort and healing and help, then the point of 
contact, where such new life may pass, becomes to us an 
affair of momentous importance. ‘There are theories, to 
be sure, that we have nothing to do about this, that it is 
altogether God’s concern and he will look after it. All 
kinds of mediation between God and the soul are some- 
times said to be needless, or worse than needless, even 
intrusive and pernicious. If any have the hardihood 
to live by such theories, we need not quarrel with their 
experiment. But I am sure that the matter does not 
thus stand in the experience of mankind. There are 
means and agencies through which the soul is helped to 
come into such relations with the spiritual world that 
spiritual power may flow into it. 

Somehow, to come near to Christ has been to draw 
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closer to God. Somehow, being in sympathy with him 
and, in our poor fashion, attuned to his spirit, has 
availed to draw from heaven the divine spark that has 
kindled anew many a fainting and failing heart. We 
may know but little of these deep matters; yet I can con- 
ceive of nothing more shallow, even in a day of rampant 
superficiality, than the theorizing which sets aside the 
whole religious experience of our race, as if it were utterly 
destitute of significance. A race which has sought, 
through uncounted generations, and with a persistence 
it has seldom manifested elsewhere, for help from heaven, 
yet has received nothing in return, and has learned noth- 
ing all these years through continued failure, is not such 
a race as I myself can understand. ‘That, to sad extent, 
it has sought blindly and foolishly is sufficiently evident 
upon the face of the record. But there must have been 
some finding to keep up its heart and courage, otherwise 
the humanity of the past has been so foolish that I see 
not how the boastful reason of the present day can own 
itself the child of those earlier generations. 

There is something in religious experience which has 
been deeply precious and helpful to the souls of men. 
And whatever that something may be, the person and the 


‘ influence of Christ have been a most effective means of 


its attainment. That he is man’s only mediator I do 
not dare to say. But that, for people born and reared 
as we have been, he is the greatest friend to those “ 
would live and walk in the spirit”; the most certain 
guide for those who wish to approach the Infinite presence, ° 
I hold to be, beyond question, true. 

I could very easily figure him as a great chief of souls 
dwelling in that “undiscovered country’? before us; 
and, as such, I should not be ashamed to pray to him, as 
my Catholic friend would pray to his patron saint. But, 
so thinking of him, I seem to remove myself too much 
from the atmosphere of gentleness and grace which be- 
longed to that beauteous life in Palestine. And, if I call 
him God, that is as if I were to leave the interior of my 
holy place, where light falls through the great window 
looking toward the East, and go round to view it from the 
other side, where the richness of the colors is mostly lost. 

To me, therefore, he shall be simply ‘‘the man, Christ 
Jesus.” Yet, however he may be fitted to his place in 
the world’s customary order, I shall believe that the wis- 
dom of God has given him his position in a higher spiritual 
order; that not by accident or fate, but by divine 
decree, he came to break the bread of life to hungry 
souls, and to be for you and me a mediator between earth 
and heaven. 


True Attainment. 


The mastery of life is awarded not to those who es- 
cape difficulties, but to those who surmount them. It is 
not given to any to scale the heights but those who have 
sounded the depths. ‘The glory of any true life is en- 
tered into only through the suffering of whatever things 
it brings upon us. ‘The “peace out of pain’”’ is the only 
deep peace there is. 

The prudent and unscathed people, they who steer 
clear of all difficulty and danger and loss and trial, do 
not lead the world’s progress, do not show forth human- 
ity in its noblest light, do not shine as stars in the firma- 
ment. It is not theirs to achieve the true blessedness. 
Immunity from ill is not peace. The happiness that 
just plays on the surface of things is not joy. They who 
escape the tragedies of life miss also its coronations. ‘To 
such it is not given so much as to taste the quality of 
the “peace that floweth as a river.’’ The one ravishing 
joy that may be attained by a child of God is to them a 
sealed book.—Rev. John D. Reid. 
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Literature. 


Among Friends.* 


So far as we know, the present writer 
was the first one to call attention to the 
fact that the author of The Gentle Reader 
was akin not to Charles Lamb, but to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. We notice that 
the publishers have since that adopted the 
idea, and advertise him as the legitimate 
successor of the Boston humorist. Now it 
would be fair to go a step further and say 
that there are moral depths in Dr. Crothers’s 
writings which Dr. Holmes never sounded. 
Some anecdotes have given the impression 
that he is an absent-minded philosopher 
who takes little notice of what is going on 
around him; but in all his essays he stands 
revealed as a keen observer, who notes even 
trivial facts and makes a wise use of them. 
Some of his remarks have already become 


proverbial, as that one about the fountain 
pen which delivers more freely as it grows 
empty, or the thermos bottle which retains 
its heat because it has no connection with 
the outside world. In one of these essays 
there is a curious bit of observation con- 
cerning the way in which a tangled brush 
heap reveals a law and order when it is burned 
down, leaving a perfect circle of ashes with 
all the charred ends pointing inwards. ‘‘The 
Colonel in the Theological Seminary ’’ is one of 
the earliest of the productions contained in 
this volume and contains much subtle criti- 
cism of theological professors and _ their 
work; and yet one cultivated listener 
described the essay as a description of the 
foibles of ministers, missing entirely the 
deeper meaning contained in what seemed to 
him trivial remarks. The last essay in the 
volume, and the last one to be written, is en- 
titled “The Merry Devil of Education.”’ It 
was read at a dinner in the Berkshires, and 
was described by the chairman, the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, as the most important 
event in the history of the organization. 
Taking advantage of a printer’s error, by 
which “The Merry Devil of Edmonton,” a 
play, was described as ‘‘The Merry Devil of 
Education,’’ the Merry Devil is introduced as 
the interlocutor of the author. In a series of 
questions and answers the author and the 
Merry Devil bring out some of the most 
glaring faults of our system of education and 
suggest remedies. At the end the author 
asserts that the significant thing lies in the 
personality of the teacher and says, ‘‘‘Now 
I can tell you of a born teacher who’— 
‘Oh,’ said the Merry Devil, holding up his 
hands, ‘I never claimed to be a match for 
a born teacher.’”’ In that remark lies the 
secret of the philosophy of Dr. Crothers 
which, from the beginning of The Gentle 
Reader down to the present time has re- 
vealed him as one of the most sane thinkers 
on social and religious topics, and as a man 
who could look behind the fierce wrath of the 
reformer and the subtle wickedness of the 
promoter, and discover behind both a human 
nature which was capable of fine things if 
only the right motives could be brought 
to bear upon it. No writer has recently 


contributed more to a right solution of our 
social problems than the author of these es- 
says. 


“*Amonc Frrenps. By Samuel McChord Crothers. | 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 
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THE Earty RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By 


Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., D.D. Boston: | 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 50 cents net. 
This is one of a series of volumes on Mod- 
ern Religious Problems, edited by Dr. Am- 
brose W. Vernon. Dr. Vernon is a seer and 
“a prophet of the soul’; but, happily,—a 
somewhat rare combination,—he seems to 
be a scholar as well. At any rate, this little 
volume is based on sound and accurate 
scholarship, and embodies, in small compass, 
about all that is necessary for the under- 
standing of the development of religion in 
that most passionately religious people, 
Israel. Dr. Paton gives us many of the most 
recent conclusions as to the rise of the re- 
ligious sentiment in general. Thus we 
have the evolution of the ghost theory, 
the common phenomenon of dreams, in 
which the soul apparently leaves the body, 
and yet returns unharmed, thus providing 
that prevailing distinction between soul and 


body, which later offers a spiritual basis for_ 


religion. Such spirits inhabiting physical 
objects are ba‘al. Then come the seers, 
who were at first chiefly exorcists: then 
holy places, where often the worshippers 
must take off their sandals, ‘‘lest they con- 
vey some taboo into the place, or carry out 
a taboo.” The three literary sources of the 
Pentateuch are indicated. Jehovah was 
probably not known to the Patriarch, and 
even Moses “‘left most of the rites of primi- 
tive Semitism unchanged.’”’ The Israelites, 
doubtless, learned much from the Canaan- 
ites, as “the forms of city life and the in- 
stitutions of city government.” Through 
accepting the principles of agriculture from 
the Canaanites the Israelites came to ac- 
cept some of the religious rites and probably 
some of the divinities of their neighbors. 
Samuel and “the sons of the prophets” 
“cultivated ecstasy as a means of obtaining 
revelation,” and were, doubtless, clairvoyants, 
as Samuel revealed to Saul where his father’s 
lost asses were. The prevailing idea of 
Yahweh was by no means a spiritual one, 
but was frankly anthropomorphic. He 
was not the only God, and he was not om- 
nipotent or even wholly righteous. Fi- 
nally, the early religion of Israel had no con- 
ception of anything like our modern notion 
of immortality. Sheol was a dark and 
shadowy place; death, an unwinged evil. 
What early Israel desired was material 
prosperity and plenty of children to carry 
out their race idea. The great prophets, 
however, brought in that conception which 
is the prime glory of Israel,—the passionate 
belief in righteousness and a God of right- 
eousness. 


THE DIGRESSIONS OF V. By Elihu Vedder, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.— 
Mr. Vedder’s book is much more entertain- 
ing than the sample of it, recently offered in 
the Atlantic Monthly, promised. One needs 
the whole book with its pictures and photo- 
graphs, its general perspective and broader 
outlook, to catch the quality of its humor 
and appreciate the richness of its stories, 
comments, and reminiscences. It contains, 
says Mr. Vedder himself, “the quaint legends 
of his infancy, an account of his stay in 
Florence, the garden of lost opportunities, 
return home on the track of Columbus, his 
struggle in New York in war-time coin- 
ciding with that of the nation, his prolonged 


, Stay in Rome, and likewise his prattlings 
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_ upon art, tamperings with literature, strug- 


gles with verse, and many other things, being 
a portrait of himself from youth to age, 
with many illustrations by the author.” 
Mr. Vedder stands, of course, in the front 
rank of American painters, and an important 
interest of his book is in the hundreds of 
reproductions of his paintings and sketches 
with which it is enriched. There are four 
full-page cuts in color, but not less interest- 
ing are the slighter sketches that help to 
express this interesting personality. The 
book is crowded with stories, all told with 
that vitality of expression which seems al- 
most confidential and suggests that the 
enjoyment is reciprocal. One can but be- 
lieve that Mr. Vedder thoroughly enjoyed 


‘putting these pages together, planning the 


head and tail pieces, choosing the photo- 
graphs, and making the book as a whole an 
honest expression of himself. Yet the rev- 
elation of struggle-is here, too: the sadness 
of the closing paragraph lingers in the mem- 
ory even when one turns back to the merri- 
ment of the earlier pages. “If this book has 
an imperfect and abrupt ending,” one reads, 
“it is because I have no longer the heart to 
go on. Part of its imperfection consists 
in my not giving a notice of each of my 
friends, as I had intended doing, for I have 
experienced how painful it is to be left out. 
This, I foresee, will be a lasting regret. The 
reason of its abrupt ending may be gathered 
from these few words sent me by an ever- 
faithful friend together with a few flowers of 
her rearing, ‘There can be no need of com- 
fort for you now—with the memory of that 
beautiful figure of repose and youth lying 
where you had so long looked on suffering.’”’ 
In writing this notice it has seemed that 
in Mr. Vedder’s own words could be given the 
best indication of its purpose, its scope, 
and the suggestion of untouched reserves. 


THe Historic Episcopate. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, LI,.D. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. $1.50.—‘ The chief ob- 
stacle to the reunion of Protestant Christen- 
dom, as is generally admitted, is an hypothe- 
sis that episcopacy was the recognized gov- 
ernment of the churches of Christ before the 
date a.p. 150.” Accordingly, if it can be 
proved that there was no such hard-and-fast 
rule of the episcopacy in the early Christian 
era, why, as the geometry books say, “‘it fol- 
lows that the lines” of denominationalism 
need not be drawn so tightly. Dr. Thomp- 
son examines many authorities, the fathers, 
the practice of the Middle Ages, Tudor and 
Stuart Anglicanism, the practice of the 
Christian Church to the present time. Offi- 
cers, called bishops, there undoubtedly were 
from the middle of the second century, under 
whom were local churches; but this does not 
necessarily trace episcopacy back to the 
apostolic age. ‘If James was an apostle, as 
the great fathers held, his connection with 
the church in Jerusalem proves nothing for 
episcopacy. No one disputes that the gov- 
ernment of the churches was committed to 
the apostles.””’ The famous ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve” speaks of the successors of the 
apostles as “apostles.” ‘‘Let every apostle 
that comes to you be received as the Lord. 
And he shall not remain beyond one day, 
but if there be need, the next also. But, if he 
remain three days, he is a false apostle.” 
The title ‘‘elder’”’ is very common with the 
Jewish people, but the term ‘‘episkopos,”’ used 
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in New Testament times as overseer, never 
had such currency as “‘elder.’’ Finally, Dr. 
Thompson thinks there is danger that the 
erection of the episcopacy to an almost super- 
human power is substantially to ignore the 
perpetual presence of Christ as actual head 
of the Church. “This is the real presence, 
which we must oppose to the theory of a 
real absence, of the divine and human head 
of the Church.” We do not suppose that 
many of our liberal household are greatly 
agitated over this matter, but of course it 
possesses historical and ecclesiastical impor- 
tance, and it seems here to have been fully 
investigated. 
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THE QUALITIES oF MEN. An Essay in Ap- 
preciation. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company $1 net.—In 
his famous Epilogue to his Studies in the 
Renaissance, Walter Pater makes sensi- 
bility to impressions and the power of re- 
ceiving a vivid impression from everything 
one of the surest texts of being alive. He is 
most alive who sees most, feels most. Ina 
somewhat different fashion Mr. Jastrow 
makes sensibility one of the most important 
elements in “the qualities of men.” ‘An 
alert responsiveness to situations as they 
arise, the discerning insight\that interprets 
them, are of a nature all compact with the 
resourcefulness in their handling, the tact 
that studies judgment, the refinement that 
shapes conduct to its finer issues.’”” What we 
call stupidity, against which even the gods 
can make no headway, ‘‘though partly an 
absence of common sense, is as well a de- 
ficiency of common sensibility,—the inability 
to perceive a situation being but a part of 
the incapacity to meet it.” In a chapter on 
Temperament—that last and most difficult 
quantity or quality in our natures that, no 
matter how well we may have drilled our 
judgment and opinions, sometimes comes in 
to upset the whole apple-cart of our char- 
acter, so that a highly intellectual person 
may, when carried off by his ‘‘ temperament,” 
suddenly behave like a lunatic,—the essayist 
says that ‘‘temperament means blending,” 
as the fine Toledo blade was just the right 
degree of thinness and thickness and elas- 
ticity. Apparently, the blending is not 
finished in some of us! Of the Pragmatists 
and Pragmatism Mr. Jastrow says that he is 
inclined to agree with that witty and para- 
doxical nature, Mr. Chesterton, who de- 
clares, “Pragmatism is a matter of human 
needs; and one of the first of human needs 
is to be something more than a Pragmatist.” 
With much keen insight and real knowledge 
of those eternally interesting creatures, men 
and women, this essayist has offered some 
actual help toward ‘“‘the gentle art of living 
together.” 


Tue Lire AND Times oF Micuat HipaLco 
or CosrinyaA. By Arthur Howard Noll, 
LL.D., and A. Philip McMahon. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1 net.—A splendid 
story is this of a hero too little known, ac- 
corded by common consent the title of 
“Father of Mexican Independence.” It 
is a stirring account of a brave man, and also, 
it is interesting to learn, something of a 
heretic. At least he was much like Francis 
Bacon, who ‘‘thought foul scorn” of the 
scholastic learning at Cambridge, in saying 
that the faculty of the University of San 
Nicola’s College was ‘“‘composed of a pack 
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of ignoramuses.” Later, the Inquisition 
charged him with speaking of monarchs as 
tyrants, that he had but little respect for 
the regulations of the Index Expurgatorius, 
and that he read dangerous French books. 
Hidalgo met the charges of the Inquisition 
with this rather humorous reply: ‘‘I am 
accused of denying that there is a hell and 
of affirming that one of the canonized pon- 
tiffs is in that place. How can this be 
consistent, to say that there is a pontiff in 
hell and at the same time to deny the ex- 
istence of such a place? It is charged that 
I follow the perverse dogmas of Luther. 
At the same time I am accused of denying 
the authenticity of the Bible.... How can 
I be a Lutheran if I deny the authenticity 
of the books which Luther thought inspired 
by God?” It was Hidalgo who literally 
rang the bell of the Mexican Revolution of 
1810, and led to the rallying-cry: ‘‘Long 
live America! Death to bad government!”’ 
The usual fate of heretics and patriots was 
his. He received a military execution, 
July 30, 1811. But—so truly does “‘the 
scaffold sway the future’’—the very church 
in which Miguel Hidalgo of Costilla was 
formally denounced is now that building 
which, in the popular mind, has been re- 
dedicated to four martyrs, of whom our 
hero is held first in reverence. 


Talks to Children. 
London: The 


Lire in Earnest. 
By Gertrude Martineau. 
Sunday School Association. $1 net.—There 
are several ways of talking to children. In 
the first place,—we must put it first, as, alas! 
it is most common,—there is the talking down 
to children sometimes indulged in by min- 
isters and visitors to Sunday-schools, after 
this fashion: ‘‘Now, my dear boy, what 
ate you going to be? Are you going to be a 
minister, like your dear papa?’ ‘“‘N-n-no!”’ 
was the stuttering and unexpected reply of 
the young utilitarian. ‘‘I-I-I’m going to 
be something useful Miss Martineau 
avoids this ‘‘vulgar error,” and generally 
hits the happy medium between conde- 
scension and that severe method which is 
summed up in the man’s saying, “I’m not 
a-arguing with you, I’m a-telling of you.” 
In “talks” on such subjects as Truth, Small 
Things of the World, Obediences, Crosses, etc., 
the author tries by illustration and story, 
and that conversational method which some 
of us recall as having been adopted by Mrs. 
Markham in her once popular History of 
France, to arouse interest in certain great 
ethical subjects. Thus, the story of the 
Captain of the America, who stood on the 
bridge through an awful storm till he was 
almost frozen to death, illustrates the need 
of watchfulness and faithfulness. Of truth 
there is to be no distinction made between 
little and big lies. ‘‘Whatever is not true 
is false.’ The story of Saint Bernard’s 
vision of Jesus, who showed the saint that 
there was one bruise on his shoulder, which 
came from carrying the cross, that the world 
had forgotten, and the mark of which Ber- 
nard might gain not by only praying for 
it, but by taking up and bearing his own 
cross ever day, emphasizes a much-needed 
principle. These, and very many more il- 
lustrations, which really illustrate, show that 
a story will often hit one, especially a child, 
whom a sermon”flies, or—which , amounts to 
the*same’thing—who flies from a,sermon.} 
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BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. By Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence, Bart. New York: The 
John McBride Company.—The point of 
view of the author is best shown by two 
paragraphs: the first a quotation from 
Shelley, who in his defence of poetry says: 
“Bacon was a poet. His language has a 
sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies 
the sense no less than the almost super- 
human wisdom of his philosophy satisfies 
the intellect. It is a strain which distends 
and then bursts the circumference of the 
reader’s mind, and pours itself forth together 
with it into the universal element with which 
it has perpetual sympathy,” and also one in 
which he characterizes Shakespeare in the 
following terms: ‘‘It does not matter, and 
England is now declining any longer to dis- 
honor and defame the greatest genius of all 
time by continuing to identify him with the 
mean, drunken, ignorant, and absolutely 
unlettered, rustic of Stratford, who never in 
his life wrote so much as his own name, 
and in all probability was totally unable to 
read one single line of print.” Those who 
are interested in the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy will do well to seek this book, 
because it contains some of the most novel 
arguments that have been brought forward 
in behalf of Bacon and also many fac-similes 
of manuscripts not hitherto available. For 
instance, it contains in part a copy of 
“‘Shakespeare’s Answers to Interrogatories,’’ 
discovered by Dr. Wallace in the Rec- 
ord Office. As an additional proof of 
the identity of Bacon and Shakespeare our 
author prints for the benefit of students 
Bacon’s Promus of Formularies and Elegan- 
cies. A vast amount of labor and expense 
has gone into the production of this work, 
the value of which the present writer does 
not feel competent to estimate. 


THE BREAKING OF Bonps. A Drama of 
the Social Unrest. By Arthur Davison 
Ficke. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—Earnestness and right feeling can- 
not make a man a poet—witness Words- 
worth in some of his second or third best. 
And strong sympathy with the toiling mill- 
ions, an earnest desire to help them, and to 
show the possible good time coming, will 
not, we fear, make Mr. Ficke a great poetic 
dramatist, though he is undoubtedly earnest 
and sincere. His dramatis persone are, 
among others, the Men who Labor, the 
Masters of Wealth, the Watcher, the Wise 
Men, and Spirits of Beauty, Power, etc. 
The men who labor talk in somewhat broken 
blank verse—perhaps we ought not to ex- 
pect perfectly regular hexameters, or any- 
thing else, from ‘‘the man in the street!””— 


“Our Sifts ought rather to be exquisite and 


rare than precious and rich 


The Canterbury Series of 
Little Gifts— hing Books 


ane little booklets will be welcomed by every one who 
wishes to make an inexpensive gift that wil be appre- 
ciated because of its message and beauty rather than be- 
cause of its cost. 

Price 


Pace {A Little Book of Christmas Wishes 
cents| A Little Book of New Year Wishes 
15 A Little Book of Birthday Wishes 
each | ALittle Book of Friendly Wishes 
gears" (A Friend, Some Definitions of You 
The Catalogue of The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts free upom request 


W-A: WILDE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 328 WABASH AVENUE BOSTON 1720 BOYLSTON STREPT 
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which possesses far less dramatic intensity 
than those passionate lyrics of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, ‘‘The Cry of the Children” and ‘‘“The Cry 
of the Human”; they are answered arro- 
gantly by the Masters of Wealth, who, like 
Cain, ask if they are their brothers’ keepers; 
while the Watcher takes up the word to tell 
“what the signs of promise are.” ‘They are 
cheering in substance, if not very poetic in 
form: 


“No more is the guerdon 
Of the world’s hope, to wield 
Vast power, and to burden 
The masses, whose yield 
Enriches the few,—while to all men the 
gateways of peace are fast sealed. 


“For our eyes have had vision 
Through the shadows that furled, 
Past all doubt, past derision, 
Of one hope for the world,— 
That each soul shall grow free in its strength 
And each barrier dustward be hurled.” 


NOTIONS OF A YANKEE PARSON. By 
George L. Clark. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1 net.—This Yankee parson is a 
healthy, cheerful soul, of, we take it, a mildly 
orthodox type, who is eminently practical 
in his preaching, and not so fatally optimistic 
as to make a man living with him a pessi- 
mist! Perhaps he would be wiser not to run 
a tilt with ex-President Eliot and Dr. Gordon 
for their heresies as to’ the future religion, 
and the semi-superfluousness of miracles; 
though here may be some reason for his 
saying of the great preacher of the Old 
South, ‘‘It is not easy to tell exactly where 
the author stands, but it is possible to guess 
which way he leans.” This parson dis- 
believes in any particular superiority of 
“the good old times,’’ and proves from cer- 
tain old volumes of sermons and diaries of 
Jonathan Edwards and others that there 
was then just as much talk of backsliding 
and frivolity and worldliness as there is 
to-day. Indeed, he holds that optimism is 
the preacher’s business, his prime affair, 
“to make God real within the whole sphere 
of his influence.” And, again,—and here, 
most heartily we say Amen!—‘‘It is easy 
to forget that the superb task of the minis- 
ter is not to preside over a philanthropic 
institution, in which gymnasium, cooking- 
classes, health-cure, money-raising, and ath- 
letics absorb his time and exhaust his 
strength, but rather to transform men 
into the divine likeness.’’ But all the time 
the country parson—and perhaps the same 
would hold true of the urban clergyman— 
must “guard against a syrupy gospel.’ 
We accordingly ‘‘allow’’ that these No- 
tions of a Yankee Parson are not without a 
good tang of salt, and even an occasional 
dash of pepper. 


FRATERNITY. A Romance. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—It may excite a little 
mirth in the ungodly that Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan has written a strongly commenda- 
tory letter concerning this story, saying that 
it has been to him “a sort of an inspiration,” 
and that he “believes that great good will 
come from an enlarged promulgation of its 
principles.” Well and good! Of late we 
have been hearing many pleasant things of 
business and the great monopolies, even if 
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novels, say The Old Mam’selle’s Secret, 
and other innocent tales translated by 
Mrs. Wister many years ago. (They were 
not half bad stories, either; and we cherish 
their remembrance—without daring to re- 
read them—as we keep faded rose-leaves in 
a drawer.) There is here the same simplic- 
ity and naiveté, with perhaps a little of that 
agreeable dulness which charmed us in those 
naive German tales. There are the lady- 
like heroes; the simple village maiden (with 
a single rose in her hair); the people of the 
great house, sketched with considerable 
rigor and even a pleasant irony; the cruel 
father, who, of course, relents at the last. 
But decidedly the best thing in the story is 
its genuine spirit of enthusiasm for humanity, 
which leads some of its characters to noble 
and self-sacrificing acts, thus really helping 
on that very good idea that, after all, this 
would not be such a bad old world if only 
we sought to carry out that fundamental 
principle of the Christian religion, which 
we too often accept in theory and deny by 
our practice; namely, that we are all brothers, 
because children of the great household of 
God. 


PAGES FROM THE Book oF Paris. By 
Claude C. Washburn. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3 


net.—These sketches are fully illustrated 
by etchings and drawings by Lester G. 
Hornby. With pen and pencil the author 
and the artist contrive to cast over the reader 
something of the spell that enchants the 
lover of Paris, the good, the great, the beau- 
tiful, the wicked epitome of modern life. 
For the author London has no charms. It 
is to him ugly and depressing; but Paris 
wins his heart and gives him home, friends, 
and the intellectual and esthetic satisfactions 
that he craves. The Book of Paris is the 
record the city is making of human life. 
The subject is not herself, but the story of the 
human soul, “nothing is disguised, nothing 
falsified. ... A universal reader for the 
book, if such were to be found, would need, 
I think, to be part god, part demon; for no 
one man could rise high enough to grasp half 
its noble beauty, and none surely be found 
base enough to comprehend all its black 
ugliness.”” In such language as this the 
author attempts to explain the compelling 
charm of this great city; but in his de- 
scriptions he confines himself and his com- 
panion artist to glimpses of the external 
aspects of the city, attempting neither to 
estimate its greatness nor to sound the black 
depths of its wickedness and _ bestiality. 
When one has read the book with pleasure 
and then stops a moment to reflect, he is 
aware that, aside from the pictures, the author 
has recorded little but the reaction of Paris 
upon his own mind. 


PROBLEMS OF YOUR GENERATION. New 
York: The Arden Press. $1.—We are 
quite unable to grapple with this book. In 


the first place, the author,—no, not the 
author, but, shall we say, the agent,—Daisey 
Dewey, ‘‘claims but to have been privi- 
leged to transmit’’ it. Not knowing ex- 
actly what this means, and preferring to have 
our inspiration more in control,—as Dr. 
Bellows once said to the Quakers, who in- 


the other side has been occasionally cut and! vited him to speak “if the spirit moved 


slashed with considerable vigor. The story 
itself reminds us of some of the old German 


| him,” that he knew the spirit would move 


him, as he had made arrangements before- 
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hand,—we cannot properly deal with such 
high matters. Seriously, there is a kind of 
“lingo”? adopted by writers of this order 
that is very puzzling to the uninitiated mind. 
There is rather too much of life-giving cur- 
rents and mental currents and psychic 
forces. This, for instance, seems slightly 
occult, ‘Individuality. means nothing, in- 
dividuals mean less’; and yet ‘Life on 
the earthly plane must come to its fulfil- 
ment through individual effort.” And then 
in italics, ‘‘Destiny is a false basis.” As 
the Judge in ‘‘Through the Looking-glass”’ 
kept murmuring: “Important, unimport- 
ant! Unimportant, important!’’ Of course 
there are more intelligible things than this, 
else we should continually wander in a for- 
est denser than that in which Dante found 
himself; but, in general, we would rather be 
less ‘‘controlled”’ and have a little more 
control over the English language. 
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Louise CHANDLER Mouton, Poet and 
Friend. By Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net.—Miss Whiting 
has chosen the right title for Mrs. 
Moulton. She was poet and friend, wel- 
coming to her hospitable home many who 
could hardly have expected it and quick to 
respond to friendly interest wherever shown. 
Miss Whiting quotes Col. Higginson as 
saying, after alluding to her social prestige 
in London: ‘‘It is pleasant to feel that she 
owes this result quite as much to her quali- 
ties of character as to her gifts of intellect. 
There never lived, perhaps, a more thoroughly 
open-hearted and generous woman.’ So 
many have experienced the warmth of her 
loving spirit that the thought of her as 
poet is hardly less immediate than the thought 
of her as friend, kindly in her judgments, 
inclusive jn her sympathies, childlike in 
her dependence on the affection of her friends. 
Miss Whiting’s book is largely a record of 
her friendships, for her life was outwardly un- 
eventful, marked otherwise chiefly by the 
publication of her books. She was at home 
in London as in Boston, always a welcome 
guest, an honored hostess. As poet she 
wrote many lines of haunting melody, touched 
often with sadness, even when they sing of 
love and happiness. Her sonnets rank high in 
poetic literature and will not soon be forgotten, 


THE 
UNITARIAN 
ADVANCE 


“Speak unto this people that they go forward.” 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 


HAVE WE AN ADEQUATE THEOLOGY? By 
RicHARD W. BoyNnTON. 


THE MODERN TYPE OF PIETY. By Witson M. 
BACcKUs. 
SYMPOSIUM. “Historic Jesus, or Ideal Christ?” 


GOD OR MAN? (In Reply to “A Truth Seeker.) 
Pror. F. C. Doan. 


THE HIGHER INDIVIDUALISM. (The Mission- 
ary Spirit.) CHARLES W. Casson. 

MORE THINGS THE CHURCH CAN DO FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE. (The Church and Social Justice.) 
JouN Haynes Homes. 


AND OTHER INTERESTING THINGS. 


GEORGE H. BADGER, Editor 
Subscription, $1.00. Single copies, 10 cents 
104 East Twentieth Street, New York 
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LEADING AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE. By 
David Starr Jordan. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75 net.—No young man who 
would make himself acquainted with high 
ideals of business and conduct can afford 
to overlook the record of some of the noblest 
men who have wrought in America during 
the last fifty years. The present writer 
studied under Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman, and 
Asa Gray, and, in addition to the specific 
instruction they gave in the sciences they 
taught, he gained an insight into the nobler 
aspects of human nature and aspirations 
and ambitions, in which the sordid ideals of 
money-making, social influence, and polit- 
ical power had no place. It is worth while 
to study the lives of those for whom the 
steadfast pursuit of truth was a sufficient 
incentive to action and to work often ac- 
companied by hardship, privation, and some- 
times the loss of the good will of their fellow- 
men. We have in this book interesting 
sketches of Rumford, Wilson, Audubon, Silli- 
man, Henry Agassiz, Wyman, Gray, Dana, 
Baird, Marsh, Cope, Gibbs, Newcomb, Goode, 
Rowland and Brooks. 


Woop WANDERINGS. By Winthrop Pack- 
ard. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.20 net.—This is a genuine autumn book, 
taking us from the time the September west 
winds begin their fall house-cleaning, on 
through the keen November days when 
bird’s-nesting becomes easy, and Nature 
shows up her finished products. Mr. Pack- 
ard slipped easily into the ranks of those 
nature-lovers who let others into the secrets 
of their wanderings, without ever implying 
that they have “wandered’’ for any pur- 
pose but the pure joy of the quest for out- 
door satisfactions. There is a tonic quality 
in the sanity with which he looks out upon 
the world and the wholesome enjoyment 
which he finds in tramping the meadows or 
exploring the Norfolk County woods. Per- 
haps the best things that can be said about 
a book like this is that it sets others a- 
tramping, too. 


WHAT SALEM DAMES COOKED IN 1700, 
1800, AND 1900.. Compiled by the Board of 
Managers of the Esther C. Mack Industrial 
School. Boston: Stetson Press. $1.—This 
collection of recipes is.printed in fine old 
antique style, with a cover designed by Ross 
Turner. It contains selections from ‘The 
Compleat Cook’s Guide,” 1763, ‘The Fru- 
gal Housekeeper,’”’ 1730, ‘‘Our Grandmothers’ 
Cook-book,”’ 1800, and our own cook-books, 
1900. It contains some of the most notable 
bills of fare and delectable dishes that can be 
culled from the recipes of two hundred years. 


Opa, By Bessie R. Hoover. Illustrated. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20 net.—The Flickinger family has ap- 
peared in many popular sketches and is now 
introduced to the public in due form in 
an attractive volume. Opal, the younger 
daughter, and her lover have been educated 
so well that the Flickingers and their friends 
fail to appreciate and understand them, 
hence strife and many minor tragedies 
through which they win their way to happi- 
ness. 


A Cwariotr oF Fire. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents.—It is in this kind of 
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short story that Mrs. Ward isfat her best, 
piercing down to the common ‘brotherhood 
that is the right of rich and poor, high and 
low. ‘The story is brief and vivid, the story 
of a small boy run over by an automobile 
and of the midnight flight of the stricken 
father to him in the very automobile that 
had worked the harm. 


Keira oF THE BorpgrR. A Tale of the 
Plains. By Randall Parrish. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35.—Some of the 
most tragical episodes in American life are 
connected with life on the plains, both before 
and after settlement by white men began. 
Mystery, a love affair, and frontier fighting, 
with which the author was familiar, make up 
a tale of exciting interest for those who de- 
site the stimulus of strong emotions and 
tragical events. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RANCHMAN. By 
Edgar Beecher Bronson. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.—These sketches 
purport to be not fictitious stories of ad- 
venture on the frontier, but the genuine 
experiences of one who roughed it on a ranch 
and was himself a part of the strife, and the 
stirring events out of which have gradually 
emerged peace and quiet for our Western 
Commonwealths. 


Magazines. 


The first chapters of the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
C. McGiffert’s Life of Martin Luther will 
appear in the Christmas Century, and, it 
is said, they make Luther, boy and youth, a 
very human and very real person. Dr. 
McGiffert has aimed to give readers of 
to-day an interesting and logical presenta- 
tion of the effect upon modern religious life 
and thought of Luther’s personality and 
work. 


St. Nicholas will follow its recent articles on 
the making and flying of aéroplane models, 
with articles during 1911 on the development 
and progress of flying-machines and with a 
stirring story of air adventure,—‘‘ Andrew 
Hastings, Aviator.”” Girl readers are to have 
a serial all their own, and a large number of 
short stories; a charming sketch of Miss 
Alcott’s “Laurie’’; a fine historical article, 
with many illustrations, ‘“‘Some Other Girls 
who Wore Ruffs’”; and many other inter- 
esting features specially for girls. 


Rheta Childe Dorr in the December 
Hampton's Magazine describes what comes 
pretty near to being the ideal way of handling 
juvenile offenders against the law. She 
takes the city of Buffalo, N.Y., as an illus- 
tration. Frederick C. Howe, one of the fore- 
most writers on governmental problems, 
points the way for American cities by telling 
them of the city of Diisseldorf, a socialized 
city managed by business men who do not 
believe in socialism. The city is America’s 
problem of problems, declares Mr. Howe. 
Its solution will not be found in a business 
administration, but in making the city a 
humanized entity, with purposes and plans; 
in abolishing poverty; in training the people 
properly, in raising their standards of living, 
of happiness, of morals. 


Everybody's Magazine has started with the 
aid of ex-Senutor Frank J. Cannon of Utah 
to demonstrate that the Mormons need re- 
forming, both as to their matrimonial and 
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business methods. The article began in the 
December issue. In this number also James 
Hopper tells how it feels to fly in an An- 
toinette aéroplane, and his description is 
vivid. Other articles are ‘“A World Afire”’ 
by G. W. Ogden, telling of the burning of the 
North-west woods and the inadequacy of our 
present forestry service; and the fourth in- 
stalment of ‘‘It,’’ Lincoln Steffens’s merci- 
less analysis of present-day business methods. 
There is also an appreciation of William 
James by Walter Lippman, and William 
Hard shows much lack of appreciation of 
“The Women of To-Morrow—the Wasters.”’ 


Miscellaneous. 


We have received from the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, two Christmas anthems, 


LEND-A-HAND CALENDAR 
1911 
A Small Edition 12 Pages 


Each page has an excellent half- 
tone of Dr. Hale and a quotation 
from his writings. For sale at 
Lend-a-Hand office, 1 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Price, 50 cents Postage, 4 cents 


THE BELIEF OF 
COUNT LEON TOLSTOI 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT NO. 191 


BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 


Address 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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From Nazareth to Bethlehem and The Christ- 
mas Story. ‘The words are written by Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, and the music is by H. L. 
Heartz. They are excellently adapted for 
use in the Christmas festival. 


The Mosher books. are this year as at- 
tractive as ever. Among them is to be noted 
a collection of Passages from Herbert Spencer, 
put together as an outline of his chain of 
thought, and giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
synthetic philosophy by placing in orderly 
succession the statements that spring most 
forcibly from its pages. The compiler, 
Clara Sherwood Stevens, recognizes the 
important influence which this philosophy 
has had on modern thought; but she believes 
that the average reader is in danger of for- 
getting to whom this influence is due, so 
formidable appear the eighteen closely 
packed volumes. After a preface six chap- 
ters cover the basic thoughts of First Prin- 
ciples, the Principles of Biology, Psychology, 
Sociology, and Ethics, and the Miscellaneous 
Works. The work has been done carefully 
and intelligently. (Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland. $1.50.) 


Real Religion, by Howard A. Bridgman, 
is a hook of brotherly talks to the average 
man or woman who stands in the midst of 
the moral struggle, exposed to the forces of 
materialism and pessimism. ‘They are di- 
rect, searching, practical. (75 cents net.) 
Outline Studies of the Growth of the Kingdom 
of God is an attempt to point out some of 
the main steps in the establishment of the 
kingdom founded by Jesus and the main 
evidences of its present growth. ‘An 
intelligent Christian,’’ says the writer, “ought 
to know how far the churches, as they exist 
to-day, represent and correspond to the 
teachings of Jesus.’’ The book is arranged 
for actual study, with bibliographical and 
other aids (75 cents). The Children’s Pul- 
pit is a series of short, bright, picturesque 
talks with children, each containing less than 
three hundred words, in which Edwin Hal- 
lock Byington drives home effective lessons, 
applicable to child-life and thought. They 
are unusually well adapted to their purpose. 
These books are all published by the Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. 


Among the books published by Thomas B. 
Mosher of Portland appears an attractive 
volume of Shelley’s Lyrical Poems, thirty- 
two in number, including those to which the 
lover of Shelley inevitably turns first. Poets 
may come and poets may go, but Shelley 
passes not, nor will so long as other poets, 
verse-makers or not, enter their kingdom. 
Another of the delicate volumes is Thyrsis, 
the monody in which Matthew Arnold com- 
memorated his friend, Arthur Hugh Clough. 
Swinburne’s ardent praise of the poem as 
the third greatest elegiac poem ever written, 
Lycidas and Adonais making with it a triad, 
precedes as a foreword. The volume in- 
cludes also ‘‘The Scholar-Gipsy.”’ Still an- 
other sphere of poetry is represented in 
Gordon Bottomley’s dramatic interlude in 
one act, The Riding to Lithend, a tragedy 
drawn from the Icelandic saga of the tenth 
century, which has already received inter- 
ested attention in our columns. These 
books are to be had at reasonable prices, 
separately or in sets, in Dutch hand-made 
paper or in Japan vellum, and people in- 
terested should send to Thomas B. Mosher, 
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Portland, Me., for his fall announcement or 
a catalogue. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish a varied as- 
sortment of religious books. Rev. J. R. 
Miller, whose books and booklets have had 
a marvellous circulation, sends out The 
Beauty of Every Day (65 cents net), repeating 
with new emphasis the old lesson that, if 
burdens may not be taken away or laid aside, 
hearts may be made braver and stronger to 
bear them. From Passion to Peace (50 
cents net) is an essay in which James Allen 
shows that discipline, denial, and renun- 
ciation are the means by which the divine 
life is attained. The What is Worth While 
Series is continued by a study of The New 
Bible Country by Thomas Franklin Day, 
professor in the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. He takes the old interpretation 
of the Bible, hallowed by tradition and 
ancestral faith, as “‘the old world,’’ while 
the revised interpretation is “‘the new coun- 
try.” That the Bible is the outgrowth of 
a rich national experience, that revelation is 
progressive, and that prophecy prepared 
the way for Christianity, not by predictions 
of the coming of Jesus, but by doing its own 
work in its own day, are basic principles. 
From this Prof. Day goes on to state what 
the Bible is and what it is not, concluding 
that “‘the new country’’ is God’s country, 
as was the old world. (35 cents.) 


It is natural for children to love poetry, 
if they are not drilled out of it by mechanical 
instruction nor laughed out of it by mate- 
rialistic Gradgrinds. The three volumes re- 
cently compiled by Mary W. Tileston and 
published by Little, Brown & Co., are put 
together by one who understands what chil- 
dren like and what will lead them to like other 
things more. Sugar and Spice and All 
That's Nice has the baby rhymes, the best 
of Mother Goose, many of the child favor- 
ites that have stood the test of years, two or 
three of the repetition tales that charm 
children, and a few later poems that have 
established their title as classics. To turn 
its pages would take a grandmother back 
to Nursery Land, but it is as fresh and 
bright as the child voices of to-day. The 
Children’s Book of Ballads holds the ringing 
stories of daring or adventure that thrill 
a child’s heart and intrench themselves in 
child memories. The English language is 
rich in noble ballads, and here are the best. 
Both of these books were first compiled some 
twenty-five years or more ago, though the 
present edition of Sugar and Spice has been 
enlarged by fifty pages. An entirely new 
collection, however, which supplements with- 
out superseding the others, is The Child's 
Harvest of Verse. ‘There are nearly two 
hundred selections in all, representing the 
best English and American writers and 
showing fine judgment of selection. The 
classified index is a useful addition, and the 
book answers every requirement for a stand- 
ard collection. 


The slender volumes of the Psychic Science 
Series are sent out by Edward B. Warman to 
his pupils who desire written instructions 
and to the general public who need informa- 
tion. The four books recently issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. treat respectively 
Spiritism, Clairvoyance, Suggestion, and Hindu 
Philosophy. Concerning Spiritism, Mr. War- 
man believes in the alleged phenomena, but 
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not in the alleged cause, concluding that all 
such manifestations may be accounted for on 
scientific grounds, and that such spirit me- 
diums as are not frauds are self-deceived. 
In suggestion he finds the greatest curative 
agency, but he regards it here not only as a 
healing art, but in its effect on various phases 
of life. The directions given for influencing 


children and others are practical and easily 
tried. Their actual value has often been 
proved by mothers long before psycho- 


The Christmas Angel 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


“Tells how a little toy Christmas angel brings joy into 
the lives of a lonely spinster and an ‘unfortunate little 
girl. The story is an absorbing one, full of tender human 
pathos, but with a happy ending.’’—Boston Journal. 


Illustrated 6O cents Net. Postage 7 cents 


Among Friends 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


The unusual viewpoint is the charm of these sparkling 
essays on such topics as ‘‘The Hundred Worst Books,’’ 
“The Merry Devil of Education,” ete. They are as witty 
and bright as “The Gentle Reader.” 


$1.25 Net. Postage 12 cents 


The Old Testament Narrative 
By ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 


Offers the best literary version as a connected whole, 
freed from the interrupting laws, lists of names, repeated 
passages, disarrangements, and misreadings in the books 
as they stand. Footnotes and pictures show the bearing 
of modern excavations. 


$1.50 Net. 


The Qualities of Men 
By JOSEPH JASTROW 


“An admirable treatise on the qualities that are mest 
needed by this nation. . . . Should be read by all thought- 
ful persons.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

$1.00 Net. Postage 8 cents 


Scottie and his Lady 
By MARGARET MORSE 


The story of a collie dog and his mistress, introducing a 
variety of adventures which will interest and touch the 
hearts of readers of all ages. 


Illustrated $1.10 Net. 


Postage 15 cents 


Postage 10 cents 


Emerson’s Journals 
EDITED BY HIS SON AND GRANDSON 
These two volumes cover five important and critical 
years in Emerson’s life. Vols. III. and IV. 
Each, Illustrated $1.75 Net. 
Postage 13 cents 


An American Citizen 
Tue Lire oF WririAmM H. BAtpwin, Jr. 
By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
“The volume is to be heartily commended to those 
young men just beginning their active lives with the hopes 
of usefulness and of success.”—Providence Journal. With 
portraits. 
$1.50 Net. 


In the Footprints of Heine 
By HENRY J. FORMAN 


“An exceptionally excellent travel book, full of litera: 
flavor and abounding in delightful wayside reminiscences.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Illustrated $2.00 Net. 


Postage 11 cents 


Postage 13 cents 


The Spirit of Democracy 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A searching and inspiring discussion of democracy. Dr. 
Abbott’s wide knowledge of economic conditions and vigor- 
ous idealism have never been found more notable. 


$1.25 Net. Postage 11 cents. 
Illustrated Holiday Bulletin FREE on request 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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therapy was heard of. The volume on 
Clairvoyance treats also of premonitions and 
impressions, of which Dr. Warman gives 


some striking instances out of his own ex-]] 


perience. Hindu Philosophy in a Nutshell 
contains an outline of the Hindu idealists’ 
conceptions about God, infinity, and man’s 


relations to the whole of being, following the | j 


teachings of Baba Bhartic and Swami 
Vivekananda. Here are the main points of 
belief as set forth in this ardent philosophy, 
but not the practices that make a Yogi,— 
practices which, in their completeness, says 
Dr. Warman, are not for us. These books 


are published by A. C. McClurg & Co. of |f 


Chicago, at 50 cents each. 


The Pilgrim Press sends out an attractive 
series of books, brief enough to take not 
much time in the reading, yet not so brief 
that they do not each contain a message of 
awakening and light. William Allen Knight, 
whose Song of Our Syrian Guest went 
around the world, has a story of Bethlehem 
drawn from the days Mr. Knight has spent 
there, talking with the villagers and watching 
their life. It is called No Room in the Inn, 
and has a story interest as well as being a 
graphic presentation of the little village. 
Two of the books are by Rev. Charles FE. 
Jefferson, An Original Year and Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘The former suggests the best way 
of vivifying common, every-day experiences, 
so that we may find the old world new every 
morning, never losing its infinite variety and 
freshness. The latter is a summary of what 
Congregationalism has stood for since the 
days of Puritanism and is as timely and ap- 
propriate for Unitarians as for the churches 
to which it is more immediately addressed. 
Underneath are the Everlasting Arms is a mes- 
sage of reassurance by Dr. Albert J. Lyman, 
which expresses the matured philosophy of 
one who has faced the hard things of life and 
found peace in passing through them. Dr. 
John Edgar McFadyen, who has just been 
called from Knox College, Toronto, to the 
chair formerly occupied by Prof. George 
Adams Smith of Glasgow University, Scot- 
land, treats, in The Way of Prayer, of the 


function and value of prayer in the light of || 


Bible teaching and modern thought. The 
chapter headings in If I should meet the Mas- 
ter show the writer, George Thomas Smart, 
as the type of the modern mystic, the man 
who is alive to the beauty and richness of 
the world, and yet finds in it the essential 
meanings of spirit, the man who can be at 
rest only in the thought of the highest. 
The Call of the Heights, by Stephen Allison 
Norton, has the sub-title ‘‘Echoes from the 
Letter to the Philippians,’ and gives the 
assurance that the new thought most needed 
to-day is the old thought of grace and peace 
sent long ago to Philippi. Church Work with 
Boys is a manual for teachers of boys’ classes 
and brotherhood groups, with practical sug- 
gestions for the amateur, and encouraging 
advice for all who have to do with boys. It 
is the result of first-hand acquaintance with 
the boy problem, and will be found useful in 
many ways and places. These books are all 
sold for 50 cents each. 


Music Received. 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston- 
The Story. Carol-Anthem. By H. L. Heartz- 
Words by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 16 cents. 
Nazareth to Bethlehem. Carol-Anthem. By H. L. 
Heartz. Words by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 16 cents. 
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EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Why not give a book this year for Christmas? Nothing could be more appropriate 
or bring more pleasure. A good book is always a treasure, and the giver ever 
gratefully remembered. 


OH, TO BE RICH AND YOUNG! 


By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


This book is a glowing pean of the spirit. It is a ringing proclamation of the greatness 
of the human soul, of its power to triumph over physical conditions, and to break down the 
barriers which ever to the timid in life’s struggle seem to be constantly raised across the 
pathway. It instils new courage and rekindles ambition to make one’s life both noble and 
sweet. Its splendid optimism is full of uplift for both old and young; it is a most effective 
antidote for pessimism in every form. With a persuasive yet commanding voice it summons 
its readers from the things that are trivial to things that are substantial, from the things 
that perish to the things that endure. It is exactly the word needed in too materialistic an 
age to point men to the real sources of hope and strength and joy in life. Attractively 
bound in ornamental cover, the volume is particularly attractive and appropriate for gift 


purposes. 


$r.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


“TRUE AMERICAN TYPES” | 
A GROUP OF BIOGRAPHIES 


In which are set forth short sketches of the 
sterling American manhood which travels | 
along the by-paths of life rather than in the 
highway of fame. 


Vol. I. Joun Gittey, by Charles W. Eliot. 
Vol. II. Aucustus Conant, by Robert 
Collyer. 
Vol. III. 
W. Chadwick. 
Vol. IV. Davm Lipsey, by Fannie H. 
Eckstorm. 

Vol. V. Capratn Tuomas A. Scott, by F. | 
Hopkinson Smith. 

Vol. VI. JosHuA James, by Sumner I. 
Kimball. 


60 cents net, each; by mail, 66 cents. 


Capr’N CHADWicK, by John 


HERALDS OF A LIBERAL FAITH 


Edited by SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


Vol. I. THE PROPHETS; Vol. Il. THE 
PIONEERS; Vol. III. THE PREACHERS 


Biographical sketches of leading Unitarian 
ministers from the origin of the Unitarian 
movement down to the beginning of the 
present century. The student of the Unita- 
rian movement can find here the whole story 
of its origin and development. Complete 
biographies are given of all the leading min- 


| isters, and the volumes are an unparalleled 


storehouse of information, anecdote, and in- 
spiration to all who are interested in the 
motives and achievements of the Unitarian 
cause and in the personalities of the men who 
have been its leaders. 


$1.00 net per vol.; by mail, $1.15. 
$2.50 net per set; delivered, $2.85. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
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A Memory. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


In a bag of old, old pieces I one day chanced to find 

A little pair of needles with many wools entwined; 

They were in gay, bright colors, and the stitches fairly true, 
About an inch of labor, dropped stitches but a few. 

How well it was remembered, that little boy of four, 

Who so wanted to be busy as he sat upon the floor; 

He saw his mother knitting, and felt he must do the same; 
It was so bright and lively, it must be a pretty game. 


So he toiléd with the needles and wrestled with the wool. 

He made that inch of knitting, but found it was like school. 

Now he, ‘“‘a man of business,” is toiling day by day, 

And wrestling with other threads that twist and turn away, 

There are sharp and awkward needles. Alas! it is the rule 

That every one must labor, for Life is one long school. 

The mother yet is knitting, and she looks with love and 
pride 

At the busy man of business, but sometimes a tear must 
hide. 


A Strange Bird House. 


BY GRACE W. OLIVER. 


One warm spring day, long ago, two little 
sparrows flew into a busy London square 
and lighted on a tree, which stood in its 
fresh green dress among the tall houses, 
and gave, with all its little dancing leaves, 
a glad welcome to the small brown strangers. 
They were looking for a good place in which 
to build a nest and set up housekeeping. 

One would think they might have liked 
better the country, with its great stretch of 
blue sky and its miles of green grass. 

But they were contented little birds, and 
did not think of leaving the great, noisy 
city. 

There they sat among the leaves, chatter- 
ing and glancing there and here and every- 
where. 

In the middle of the square stood a grand 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. Quietly 
he sat on his fine horse, and calmly he 
looked down on the rows of houses, the 
waving trees, and the people streaming by. 

Day and night, winter and summer, in 
sunlight and storms, there he sat, always the 
same, and very magnificent in his plumed 
hat and fine military dress. 

He seemed to say, ‘‘Here I am above 
every one, and nothing can affect me.”’ 

The sparrows cocked their little, quick, 
bright eyes at him, and wondered why he 
remained so very still. 

“He can’t be a live man on a live horse, 
or he would move a little,’’ said Mr. Spar- 
row. ‘“‘I mean to go over there and have a 
good look at him.’’ 

“Oh, don’t, my dear!’’ said Mrs. Sparrow, 
fluttering with fear: “he might shoot you, 
you know.” 

“Pooh!”’ said Mr. Sparrow, and flew right 
across the street and on to the pedestal of 
the statue. 

He shook his wings, and chattered, and 
made little dives at the great man who 
towered above him; but his lordship looked 
straight ahead, and never even peeped out 
of the corner of one eye at the bold little 
fellow. 

Then what should this impertinent little 
sparrow do but fly directly on to the fine 
cocked hat with its long plumes. 
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At this, Mrs. Sparrow, safe in her leafy 
bower, almost fainted away with fright. 
But, finding that her little mate hopped, 
undisturbed, all over his lordship’s head, 
she took courage and skimmed across the 
street, too; and soon they both were peep- 
ing and peering and chattering harder than 
ever, d 

They grew bolder every minute, and at 
last discovered a small opening under one 
of the drooping plumes; and in they darted, 
full of curiosity. 

The poor grand duke and his horse were 
quite hollow and empty; and the little birds 
at once decided that there was the finest 
place imaginable for their home, warm and 
dry, and far from prowling cats. 

So there they lived, and reared their 
young ones; and nothing ever harmed them. 

By and by more birds came there and 
built their nests, and a family of starlings 
settled there very comfortably; and the old 
duke’s body was full of the little, darting, 
noisy creatures. 

But still he kept a dignified silence, and 
sat his horse as grandly as ever. ‘‘ Nothing 
ever moves me,’’ he seemed to say in the old 
fashion; and no one dreamed, down in the 
square, of the busy life going on in the fine 
statue at which they glanced with pride. 

At last, one day, some men came to take 
the great duke and his horse away. 

He was to be placed in another part of 
the city, where they thought he would look 
even finer. 

What was their surprise when a large 
number of frightened birds flew out from 
under the duke’s large, plumed hat. 

The birds flew away into the tree-tops, 
scolding noisily and fluttering with anger 
and surprise. 

For they really had come to think that 
the great man, in all his splendor, belonged 
to them, and had been put there merely for 
a bird-house. They have not recovered yet 
from their astonishment and anger. 

To this day you may hear them quarrel- 
ling and scolding about it all over London. 


Who cut Susie’s Hair? 


Susie Burke came in from the garden one 
warm summer afternoon with her little 
scissors in one hand and a lot of paper dolls 
and dolls’ clothes in the other. 

“Why, Susie!” exclaimed her mother. 
“What in this world have you been doing 
to yourself?” 

“Susie Burke, whatever possessed you to 
cut your hair like that?’’ exclaimed Helen, 
her elder sister. 

“O-o-h! what will papa say? He just 
hates bangs!”’ put in Harry Burke, Susie’s 
brother. 

“How could you do such a thing, my 
child?”’ asked Susie’s mother, with looks of 
mingled astonishment and displeasure. 

Susie’s face grew red and she looked ready 
to cry. She put her hand uneasily to her 
forehead, across which the soft dark hair, 
which was usually combed smoothly back, 
fell in a very irregular line. It was easy to 
see that the ‘‘banging’’ had been done by no 
practised hand. 

“T didn’t do it, mamma,”’ said Susie. 

“You didn’t do it? Who did, then?” 

“T don’t know, truly, mamma.’”’ 

“Why, Susie, how can that be possible?” 
said mamma. 
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‘‘Why, Susie Burke, what a story!” ex- 
claimed Harry. 

“Hush, Harry! Don’t accuse your little 
sister of telling what isn’t true. Where 
have you been all the time since lunch, 
Susie?’’ 

“In the arbor in the garden, cutting out 
dresses for my dollies,” said Susie, holding 
up what she had in her hand as evidence of 
the truth of her words. 

“All the time?’’ queried mamma. 

“Yes, all the time. I haven’t been any- 
where else.” 

“And you didn’t cut any of your hair,— 
not the least little lock?” 

“No, not the least little bit. 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“Did anybody come into the garden while 
you were there?”’ 

“T didn’t see anybody, mamma.” 

“Well, if that isn’t a mystery!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke. ~~ 

“Tt’s awful hard to believe, J think,” said 
Sister Helen. 

“We must believe it. Little Susie has 
never been known to tell a lie. Whatever 
any of my children tell me, I shall believe 
is true, till they have clearly proved their 
words untrustworthy,’ said mamma, firmly. 

“But how could such a thing be?” argued 
Helen. ‘Her hair is cut all jagged, exactly 
as a child would do it if she tried to cut it 
herself; and yet she didn’t do it and doesn’t 
know who did.’’ 

“And she asked papa the other day if she 
might have her hair cut just like Nellie 
Eastman’s,’”’ said Harry. 

“T didn’t do it, truly, truly, mamma,” was 
all poor Susie could urge, while she nestled 
closer within the encircling arm whose close 
clasp seemed to assure her of defence against 
the displeasure and distrust of all the world. 

“We shall have to wait and see what papa 
will say,’’ said Mrs. Burke, after a moment 
of perplexed thought. 

“Will he be very angry?’’ asked Susie. 
“Will you tell him I didn’t do it?” 

“Or consent to its being done?”’ 
questioned Helen. 

“T didn’t even know it was done till just 
as I got up to comie in,” Susie declared. 
“T thought something felt odd, and I put 
my hand up; and it was all cut, so.” 

This was a mystery, indeed. Nor could 
papa solve it, though he questioned his little 
daughter even more closely than her mother 
and sister had done. 

“We must believe that she speaks the 
truth,” he said at last. ‘“‘I should be sadly 
disappointed and grieved if I found I couldn’t 
depend on the word of a child of mine. Go 
to mamma, and let her make the cutting 
even, Susie. Since I must submit to seeing 
you with your hair short, it must be done in 
better style than that.” 

“I’m sorry, papa, since you don’t like it. 
Will you kiss me?” said Susie, lifting her 
shorn head timidly. 

Her father stooped and kissed her. ‘‘ You 
needn’t feel badly when you are not to 
blame, my child. I believe you, though 
it’s the most incomprehensible thing!” 

It remained the most incomprehensible 
thing for a week or more. Then, one morn- 
ing, soon after breakfast, they had a caller,— 
two callers, in fact,—Mrs. Lake, their nearest 
neighbor, and Rollie, her youngest son, a 
merry rogue of ten or eleven years. ‘ 

The boy looked shy and shamefaced, and 


I knew papa 


cross- 
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kept as much out of sight behind his mother 
as possible, while she explained the reason 
of her call. 

“T have just found out that this boy of 
mine has been guilty of a very naughty 
trick,” said Mrs. Lake. “I thought you 
ought to know, as Susie might be blamed 
unjustly. I brought him here that he might 
confess. Now, Rollie, tell Mrs. Burke.”’ 

“T cut Susie’s hair,’’ Rollie blurted out, 
with his eyes fastened to the floor. 


“But how? It has been the greatest mys- 
tery to us! How could you do it and Susie 
not know it?” 


“Oh, she was asleep!’’ said Rollie. ‘‘I 
found her there in the arbor, leaning back, 
with a paper doll in one hand and the scis- 
sors just dropped on her lap from the 
other; and I just thought I’d bang her hair. 
I’m ever so sorry, and won’t never do so 
again,”’ said Rollie, penitently. 

“Did she get much blame for it?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Lake. ‘I couldn’t think how you 
could help believing she did it, however she 
might deny it.” 

“We couldn’t understand it at all,” said 
Mrs. Burke;. “‘but we believed Susie, though 
everything seemed against her, because the 
child never yet told us a lie.””—Selected. 


Little Scotch Granite. 


Burt and Johnnie Lee were delighted 
when their Scotch cousin came to live with 
them. He was little, but very bright and 
full of fun. He could tell curious things 
about his home in Scotland and his voyage 
across the ocean. He was as far advanced 
in his studies as they were, and the first 
day he went to school they thought him re- 
markably good. He wasted no time in 
play when he should have been studying, 
and he advanced finely. 

At night, before the close of the school, 
the teacher called the roll, and the boys 
began to answer, “Ten.” When Willie un- 
derstood that he was to say ten if he had 
not whispered during the day, he replied, “I 
have whispered.” 

“More than once?”’ asked the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Willie. 

“As many as ten times?”’ 

“Maybe I have,” faltered Willie. 

“Then I shall mark you zero,” said the 
teacher, sternly, “‘and that is a great dis- 
grace.” 

“Why, I did not see you whisper once,” 
said Johnnie, that night after school. 

“Well, I did,” said Willie. ‘I saw others 
doing it, and so I asked to borrow a book: 
then I lent a slate pencil, and asked a boy 
for a knife, and did several such things. 
I supposed it was allowed.” 

“Oh, we all do it,” said Burt, reddening. 
“There isn’t any sense in the old rule; and 
nobody could keep it, nobody does.” 

“T will, or else I will say I haven't,’ said 
Willie. ‘“‘Do you suppose I would tell ten 
lies in one heap?”’ 

“Oh, we don’t call them lies,’’ muttered 
Johnnie. “There wouldn’t be a_ credit 
among us at night if we were so strict.”’ 

“What of that, if you told the truth?” 
laughed Willie, bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it 
was with him. He studied hard, played 
with all his might in play-time; but, accord- 
ing to his account, he lost more credits than 
any of the rest. After some weeks the boys 
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answered ‘‘Nine”’ and “‘Hight’’ oftener than 


they used to. Yet the schoolroom seemed 
to have grown quieter. Sometimes, when 
Willie Grant’s mark was even lower than 
usual, the teacher would smile peculiarly, 
but said no more of disgrace. Willie never 
preached at them or told tales; but, some- 
how, it made the boys ashamed of them- 
selves, just the seeing that this sturdy, blue- 
eyed boy must tell the truth. It was put- 
ting the clean cloth by the half-soiled one, 
you see; and they felt like cheats and story- 
tellers. They talked him all over, and 
loved him, if they did nickname him “Scotch 
Granite,’ he was so firm about a promise. 

Well, at the end of the term Willie’s 
name was very low down on the credit list. 
When it was read, he had hard work not to 
cry; for he was very sensitive, and he had 
tried hard to be perfect. But the very last 
thing that day was a speech by the teacher, 
who told of once seeing a man muffled up in 
a cloak. He was passing him without a 
look, when he was told the man was Gen. 
Garibaldi, the great hero. 

“The signs of his rank were hidden, but 
the hero was there just the same,” said the 
teacher. ‘‘And now, boys, you will see what 
I mean when I give a little gold medal to 
the most faithful boy,—the one really the 
most conscientiously ‘perfect in his deport- 
ment’ among you. Who shall have it?” 

“Tittle Scotch Granite!’’ shouted forty 
boys at once; for the child whose name 
was so “low” on the credit list had made 
truth noble in their eyes.—The British 
Evangelist. 


Witch-hazel. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


The darling of November, the witch-hazel, 
is now hanging its golden banners by every 
pasture wall and wood border, giving the 
bees and flies their last feast of the season. 
How curious it would be to trace the remote 
lineage of this plant and discover, if we 
might, how it came to set at naught all the 
laws of flowering and seeding followed by 
other plants. 

The yellow blossoms are like the curly 
locks of babies, and amid them show the 
ripened nuts of a year ago. Think of a 
plant taking a whole year to mature its seed! 

Gather a bunch of the beflowered wands 
and bring them into the house. Sweet, 
indeed, are the flowers, sweet, as well as 
beautiful. They seem a link between the 
autumn and the spring. ‘They seem to say, 
“Courage! the darkest days may be days of 
bloom,” . 

When the nuts that hang amid the flowers 
begin to feel the heat of the room, they be- 
gin to pop like so many tiny guns, throwing 
the seeds about the room. It is no laughing 
matter to be hit by one, and, if you chance to 
be, you will realize how the witch-hazel 
really plants its seed in moist soil several 
feet from the parent bush, to establish a new 
colony. No plant possesses more healing 
virtues than the witch-hazel, and its curious, 
lovely flowers should be known by every 
one. 

It gets its name from the fact that for ages 
its wands have been used by the supersti- 
tious to discover water, gold, silver, and 
all sorts of buried treasure. Cut a hooked 
branch and hold it over a moist spot in the 
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earth, and see if you have muscle enough 
to keep it from turning in the hand! 

Farewell to the summer is the message 
of its yellow banners flung wide upon No- 
vember airs. Hail to the summer is the 
call it sends across the winter snows; for all 
the hope of the witch-hazel lies in the summer 
that is to be, the summer whose glad prophet 
it becomes. 


Puss. 


Did you ever think why we call the cat 
puss? A great many years ago the people 
of Egypt worshipped the cat. They thought 
the cat was like the moon, because she was 
more active at night, and becatise her eyes 
change, just as the moon changes, which is 
sometimes full and sometimes a bright little 
crescent, or half moon, as we say. Did you 
ever notice pussy’s eyes, to see how they 
So these people made an idol with 
a cat’s head, and named it Pasht, the same 
name they give to the moon; for the word 
means the face of the moon. That word 
has been changed to pas or puss, the name 
which almost every one gives to the cat. 
Puss and pussy-cat are pet names for kitty 
everywhere; but few know that it was 
given to her thousands of years ago.—Har- 
per’s Young People. 


Pigeon-post. 


An entirely practical use of homing pigeons 
was cited recently in the London Daily Maal. 
The inventor of the system is a butcher’s 
son, who employs his birds regularly to carry 
orders from outlying districts—presumably 
where there are no telephones—to his father’s 
shop. The plan works excellently. 

When the boy goes to collect orders, he 
takes six of his fastest birds in a trap with him. 
After he has gone a mile or two and collected 
a dozen orders, he liberates a pigeon with the 
slips enclosed in a little metal case attached 
to the bird’s foot. Before five minutes have 
elapsed, these orders are in the delivery 
wagon on the way to the customers. 

At the various stages of his round, which 
usually takes three hours, the other birds 
with more orders are set free, and by the time 
the shop is reached all the orders received 
by this pigeon-post have been despatched. 


The Funny Water. 


Helen, aged three, freshly dressed in white 
from head to toe, was left in her aunt’s care 
on the piazza, while her mother finished 
dressing. ‘‘Auntie’’ was interested in her 
sewing, and looked up suddenly to find Helen 
missing. A minute’s search revealed her 
on the walk, stamping her little feet in a 
shallow puddle left by a recent rain. 

“O Helen, Helen!” exclaimed her aunt, 
horrified, ‘‘what are you doing?’”’ 

Without taking her eyes from the puddle 
she replied, “‘I’s just making the water 
wiggle.’’—The Delineator. 


F is for foolish Miss Florence, 
Who of spiders had such an abhorrence 
That she shivers with dread 
When she looks overhead, 
For she lives where they’re plenty—at 
Lawrence. 
IsaBEL F. BELLOwS. 
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When some great ship has long ago been wreck’d, 

And the repentant waves have long since laid 

‘Upon the beach the booty that they made, 
And few remember still, and none expect, 
The Sea will sometimes suddenly eject 

A lonely shattered waif, still undecayed, 

That tells of lives with which an old storm played, 
In carved name that graybeards recollect. 
So ever and anon the soundless sea 

Which we call Time, casts up upon the strand 
Some tardy waif from lost antiquity: 

A stained, maimed god, a faun with shattered hand, 
From Art’s great work is suddenly set free, 

And stands before us as immortals stand. 

Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


Boy Scouts. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The Boy Scout Movement is just now 
attracting wide-spread attention, and press- 
ure is being brought to bear upon ministers, 
Sunday-school superintendents, and others, 
in many of our cities and towns to assist in 
forming Scout organizations. What is to 
be done? Shall we give our support to the 
movement? 

Of course nothing is more clear than that 
the future of our country, our religion, and 
our civilization must depend upon our boys. 
We cannot be too keenly alive to the im- 
portance of doing all in our power to train 
them to worthy manhood. 

Does the Boy Scout Movement help in 
such training? 

I take it that the answer depends largely, 
and, indeed, primarily, upon the kind of 
Scout Movement which we are to have, 
whether one which will cultivate the mili- 
tary spirit or the opposite. We have too 
much of the military spirit already. We are 
the one great nation of the world which has 
no possible excuse for fostering a military 
spirit, but which should be bending its en- 
ergies to the splendid task of leading the world 
toward peace. We can have a Boy Scout 
Movement on a soundly peace basis if we 
will, and without robbing it of any of its 
most attractive features. But the danger is 
that we may be induced thoughtlessly, or 
without due consideration of the evil re- 
sults, to give it a military or semi-military 
character. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
readers of the Register to a short but very 
illuminating article in The 
Peace for November, written by the editor, 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, general secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society. Dr. 
Trueblood has made a careful study of the 
Boy Scout Movement, both here and in 
England, and none of us can afford to be 
ignorant of his facts and his suggestions. I 
give the article below:— : 


A number of letters have come to us mak- 
ing inquiries about the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, and asking what attitude shall be 
taken toward it by the friends of peace. 

It is a difficult subject on which to give 
advice, for two reasons: first, because there 
are so many features of the Scout programme 
which commend themselves strongly to all 
friends of boys; and, second, because there 
are several organizations calling themselves 
Boy Scouts which differ much in character, 
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A few general observations, however, may 
help our friends to reach sound conclusions 
about the particular Scout organizations 
with which they come in contact. 

First, the movement had a bad origin. 
It was started in England by Sir Baden- 
Powell with the express purpose of preparing 
the younger boys to become soldiers when 
older. Its purpose was distinctly militaristic, 
but, in order to deceive the people and close 
their mouths about the military aim, a 
number of unobjectionable and even com- 
mendable features were put in, including 
many of the outdoor exercises which the 
boys are expected to perform. But these 
features did not blind the English pacifists 
to the fact that the central aim of the organi- 
zation was to promote the militarizing of 
the English people and to open the way for 
universal conscription, just as were the rifle 
clubs and other similar things. The Scout 
Movement was a distinct and cunning ‘de- 
vice of the military party. 

The friends of peace in England saw, how- 
ever, that many of the features could be 
used in an opposite way, and so Peace Scouts 
have been organized, and, we believe, with 
considerable measure of success, just as 
were the Life-saving Brigades, which were 
created in order to counteract the evils of 
the Boys’ Brigades. 

The general Boy Scout Movement in this 
country has followed so far the original 
English model. It is distinctly militaristic 
in its purpose. It means to catch the boys 
and fill their minds with the love of mili- 
tary performances before they are old enough 
to discriminate, and thus to foster the war 
spirit in the nation and promote the further 
growth of the navy and the army. 

With the movement in this form peace 
workers can, of course, have nothing to do, 
except to expose it and oppose it at every 
turn. Nothing could be more deadly and 
disastrous than to have a whole generation of 
boys brought up to feel that war is still the 
same necessary and supposedly glorious 
thing that it was held to be in the past. The 
more prominent the unobjectionable and 
valuable features may be, the more insidious 
and mischievous the movement is sure to 
become. Our friends should not be led 
astray by the fact that ministers of the 
gospel are approving the movement and 
assisting in creating Scout Troops. The 
boy problem in the churches is an extremely 
difficult one, and ministers often jump at 
the opportunity to introduce anything that 
seems to render its solution more easy. 
Many ministers did the same thing some 
two decades ago in regard to the Boys’ 
Brigade Movement, but most of them after- 
ward discovered their error and were heartily 
ashamed of themselves. It will be so finally 
in this case, after, however, a lot of irrep- 
arable mischief has been done. 

Wherever the Scout Movement is organ- 
ized on a purely non-militaristic basis, with 
everything excluded that tends to cultivate 
the love of ‘‘the pomp and circumstance’”’ 
of war and through that the warlike spirit, 
with all that that means in perversion of the 
spirit of boys, there the friends of peace 
should lay hold and help wherever they are 
able to do so, or make a sincere effort to do 
something for the boys in directions which 
will attract and interest them, and at the 
same time lift and ennoble their spirits in 
truly Christian and humane ways, 
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New York Letter. 


The Elizabeth Society accepted with 
deep regret the resignation of Rev. Arthur 
H. Grant, at a recent meeting. Mr. Grant’s 
health has been poor for some time, and the 
double care of church and private business 
has become impossible. _ 

Elizabeth still has two ministers, how- 
ever, and it is of the sturdy stuff itself that 
makes for success. 

The annual meeting of the society was 
held October 12. There was the usual 
supper, and then most inspiring reports 
were read. 

The Sunday-school has increased in mem- 
bership, and every department is in a most 
flourishing condition. The treasurer’s re- 
port revealed systematic business methods. 

The first meeting of the Alliance in No- 
vember was addressed by Rev. A. B. Black- 
well, the subject being ‘‘Social Purity.” 
On November 16 the Rev. James B. Ecob 
of Flushing will speak on ‘‘The Law of the 
Good Will,’’ and on November 30 Mr. 
Slicer will address the people at an evening 
meeting. 

The social purity subject, which Mrs. 
Blackwell handled in her masterly way, 
comes very opportunely just now, when the 
women of New York are stirred over the 
Page Bill, which discriminates so cruelly, 
in the night court, against women offenders. 

It is horrible, to many women, to think 
that other women are supporting, privately 
and through clubs, this unfair course which 
sends the woman of the street to the work- 
house and lays no detaining hand upon her 
associate in guilt. There is a suggestion 
of betrayal in the women who turn these un- 
fortunates over to the one-sided justice that 
often prevails:in the man’s attitude of mind 
toward the social evil. 

The work-house of New York is hardly to 
be regarded as a reformatory in any sense, 
and the time limit of exile is so short that it 
hardly counts as an interruption to this 
unholy business; besides, these outcast 
women are not such a menace to the home 
as are the men who are permitted a license 
and liberty that knows no fear of publicity 
or restraint. 

It is a good and wise thing that this evil 
should be discussed freely and bravely by 
right-thinking men and women: it is a 
wholesome sign when such women as Mrs. 
Blackwell bring it to the front. 

At the recent convention of suffragists, 
held in Carnegie Hall, a woman from the 
floor spoke against the bill in no measured 
terms, yet her words and manner were so 
dignified and convincing that the utmost 
respect was paid her. 

And speaking of the suffrage, I must 
mention the Jubilee Meeting, held on the 
roth, in Cooper Hall. There the fifth star 
was pinned on the banner, while the band 
played ‘‘America.’’ It was very impressive, 
almost pathetically so, to see those noble 
women making glad over such a small vic- 
tory after all, when one considers the long 
struggle of the Washington State women 
in qualifying themselves for the rights of 
citizenship. 

It is rather thrilling to this Unitarian 
heart to note how many women of our faith 
figure in the woman movement here and 
elsewhere. Like the small boys in the cir- 


cus parade, our women—and men, too, for 
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that matter—are generally running in front 
of the band. 

There has been no man chosen yet to fill 
Mr. Forbes’s empty pulpit, but the church 
work goes on uninterruptedly. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for November 
are: “Is Religion being Cheapened or Deep- 
ened?” (this was a critical sermon on the 
article recently published in the Atlantic 
Monthly); ‘‘ Moral Confusion,” ‘‘The Inward 
Tragedy,” “‘The Formative Idéal.” 

The Wordsworth Club of the Second 
Church (Mr. Dutton’s) is considering this 
winter the modern social drama. Mr. 
Dutton always presides at these meetings 
of the younger set of his church. 

The Round Table is the men’s club, and 
meets at a dinner once a month. 

The Branch Alliance of this church holds 
its first meeting November 18, and ‘“‘ The 
Life of George Eliot as Portrayed by Her 
Letters” will be given by a member of Dr. 
Brundage’s church 

On the 2zoth there was a union Sunday- 
school service held in the First Church 
(late Mr. Forbes’s): the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn Sunday-schools were represented 
largely, and several from New Jersey. John 
Haynes Holmes and Dr. Brundage spoke, 
and the choir from Dr. Slicer’s church sang. 
The body of the church was nearly filled 
with children, and the sight gave one hope 
for the future of Unitarianism. 

Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush church 
preached recently a memorial sermon on 
Florence Nightingale. The Flatbush church 
is growing, and the Sunday-school is in a 
most promising condition. 

At the Unitarian Club dinner, held on the 
18th at the Hotel Manhattan, your cor- 
respondent was unable to be present. Mr. 
St. John and Mr. Hawes were the principal 
speakers, and Mr. Slicer also made a brief 
address. The new president of the Club 
presided, and the meeting, while not large, 
was one of deep interest. 5: als Wie Oh 


Unitarian Work in the Khasi Hills, 
India. 


At the beginning of the year the Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Union sent out a 
circular letter to all Unitarian leaders, urging 
them to prepare a programme of church 
work and private study for the year rgro. 

In the annual conference of the Uni- 
tarian Union held at Shillong in March, 1910, 
the following churches were represented: 
Cherrapoonjee, including Tharia, M4awpat, 
Nongtraw, Tynring, Jowai, and Nongtalang. 
Almost all the Unitarians of Jowai, includ- 
ing mothers carrying their babes on their 
back, and full of zeal for the Union, came to 
the conference. The meetings were held 
in a large tent erected by the Unitarians of 
Shillong for the purpose. 

On Sunday, the 27th of March, sermons 
were preached ‘by U Moni Roy of Tynring 
and U Kumbir Sing of Cherrapoonjee. Three 
babies were then baptized by U Hajom Kissor 
Singh. In the evening there was a meeting 


of the Board of the Union, in which the an-! 


nual report was read by the secretary, U 
Konjro Singh, and the accounts by U Hajom 
Kissor Singh, treasurer, and were passed by 
the Board. The proposal for the amend- 
ment of the rules of the Union offered last 
year were considered and adopted. It was 
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resolved to hold the next conference of the 
Union at Jowai in December, ro10. 

The following were elected officers of the 
Union. for 1910-11: president, U Laké of 
Mawpat; vice-presidents, U Jikha Singh, 
U Singbor; secretary, U Konjro Singh; su- 
perintendent, U Raju Roy; treasurer, UH. K. 
Singh. 

In the farewell meeting on Monday the 
Unitarian fervor was at its height, and the 
meeting lasted for about three hours. Reso- 
lutions were passed requesting the Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland to come and see us and 
sending greetings to the American Unitarian 
Association, the B. F.U.A., Rev. C. ‘W. 
Wendte, Mrs. Emma E. Marean, Miss 
Emily Sharpe, and other friends. 

The Unitarian chapels at Cherrapoonjee 
and Tynring, reported in the Register for 
January 6, have been completed and dedi- 
cated. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the 
founding of the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union 
was duly celebrated in all the Unitarian 
churches on the memorable 18th of Sep- 
tember. As usual, the chapels and Unita- 
rian houses were illuminated on the 17th 
and 18th of September. 18th being Sun- 
day, there were amusements and feasting 
on the 17th, to the honor of the Unitarian 
Union. At Shillong there was also prize 
distribution for the children of the morning 
and the Sunday-schools, which were flourish- 
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ing under the guidance of U Phriman Singh. 
Morning and night schools are held at 
Shillong, Tharia, Tynring, Nongtraw, Jowai, 
and Nongtélang by Unitarian volunteer 
workers. 

During the Durga Puja holidays in Octo- 
ber, U Hajom Kissor Singh visited the 
churches at Tynring, Jowai, and Nongtaé- 
lang. The night school at Tynring is pro- 
gressing very well under U Moni Roy, volun- 
teer preacher. The pupils were examined 
by Mr. H. K. Singh, and prizes given to the 
successful ones. The wife of U Moni Roy 
got by heart a portion of the Hymn Book, 
and, carrying her child, repeated it before 
the meeting, to the delight of all present. 

The Unitarian families of Jowai have been 
very united and regular at church services 
under the leadership of Mr. Raju Roy, and 
are looking forward with eager longing to the 
forthcoming conference, to be held in their 
church in December next. 

The Unitarian chapel at Nongtalang has 
been roofed with corrugated iron sheets and 
is approaching completion. It is situated 
on the edge of a tableland commanding a 
wide view and overlooking the plain of 
Sylhet, with its shining lakes and serpentine 
rivers. There is a voluntary night school 
with eighteen children, which is progressing 
well under the care of U Don Nonglamin, 
secretary of the church. The pupils were 
examined by H. K. Singh, and prizes awarded 


Christmas and Gomplimentary Gifts 
Crockery, China and Glass 


Everything in these lines pertaining to the home— Useful 
and Ornamental—in attractive varieties, from the low cost, 


through the medium, up to the costly specimens. 


A more 


extensive variety than any other house in the same line. 
The Best Examples of the Potter’s and Glassmaker’s 
Art, both foreign and domestic, will be seen in the several 


departments. 
Dinner Sets. 


All values, from the inexpensive to the very 


costly services, in sets or parts of sets. 


Christmas and Complimentary Gifts. 


An extensive ex- 


hibit to choose from, beginning at the main floor, next the gal- 
lery, then the Glass Dept. (2d floor), and so on up through the 
third, fourth (stock patterns) and fifth floor, etc. 

Ornamental pieces, superb specimens from the best pot- 


teries in Europe. 


Vases, Jardinieres, Urns for niches, Cabinet 


Specimens, Flower Holders, Paintings on Porcelain; in brief, the 
choicest things now on sale in the best China and Art Shops in 
London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin (Main Floor and Third Floor). 


Special Christmas Tables—Classified values. 


Many items 


marked down to close out, 25c, 50c, $1.00, $2.00, $5.00. 
Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CrocKery, China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 


33 Franklin St., Cor. Hawley 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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to the successful ones. Five hundred copies 
of a new Khasi Unitarian tract, entitled 
“The Religion of the Soul of a Khasi,” have 
been printed, in which it is shown that the 
faith in one God as the Father and Mother 
of all, and the immortality of the soul exist 
among the Khasi people from time 1mme- 
morial, and that there has sprung up a little 
band among them who sincerely and firmly 
hold and cultivate these truths and are 
known by the name “‘Unitarian,’’ which 
means worshipper of one God. In the 
Khasi language they are called ‘“‘ Nongmane- 
Wei-Beli.”” But the name “‘Unitarian”’ is a 
world-wide one and not local, as the Khasi and 
other Indian names are. A concise de- 
scription of societies in other lands calling 
themselves by the name ‘‘ Unitarian” and 
short notices of some noteworthy Unitarians 
in England and America are also given. 

A letter from the Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
foreign secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, was received by the president 
of our Union, conveying a resolution of the 
American Unitarian Association, acknowl- 
edging our greetings and giving expression 
of their good will and their desire to send 
out, at no distant day, a committee of rep- 
resentative members of the Unitarian Faith 
to visit India. Hajom Kissor SINGH. 

Kast Hits, Inpra. 


For Tuskegee Institute. 


If any readers of the Christian Register 
have pictures suitable for hanging on the 
walls of school buildings, whether these 
pictures are new or old, which they would 
like to contribute to Tuskegee Institute, 
Mr. Washington would be very glad to 
receive them. If the pictures are not framed, 
the students can frame them in the industrial 
department. It is found that good pictures 
serve a very high purpose in educating the 
students. Pictures can be sent by mail or 
express, addressed to Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Baltimore, Lancaster, and Rutherford. 


The teachers and officers of the Baltimore 
Sunday school have for years maintained a 
monthly supper-meeting, where, around a 
substantially provided table (maintained at 
their own cost), they discuss the problems 
they face in common, and grow to know 
each other well. For the second time in 
three years the president of the Sunday 
School Society had the pleasure of breaking 
bread with them. For an hour, on the even- 
ing of November 18, we partook of true 
Southern bounty and talked Sunday school. 
It was the law of the gathering that no 
remarks should relate to any subject save the 
welfare of the school they served. This rule 
was fully carried out, and a most profitable 
hour was spent. 

At eight o’clock people of the parish began 
to gather, and after an hour of greetings a 
conference on Sunday-school matters fol- 
lowed. Thus for four hours some form of 
the subject of religious education was vigor- 
ously discussed. The Baltimore school has 
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the difficulties to face which seem insep- 
arable from city schools, yet they press for- 
ward with a courage not to be daunted. A 
more optimistic group of Sunday-school 
workers one will rarely find. 

From Baltimore a detour was made to 
Harrisburg, where there is but the remains 
of an unsuccessful attempt to found a church, 
a few faithful souls yet awaiting the better 
day when their hopes may be realized. Next, 
to Lancaster, Pa., where a church has been 
successfully established. The numbers here 
are indeed small, but the movement impresses 
one as exceptionally fine and promising. 
The new church edifice, built of limestone, 
is a charming bit of architecture, distinctly 
churchly, while the interior arrangement 
is restful, suggestive of culture, lending itself 
to reverent worship. 

Dr. Cooper has been minister of the church 
for a few months only, but has already 
stamped his strong personality on all de- 
partments of the work. In the Sunday 
school a distinctive educational policy has 
been inaugurated, with a thoroughly graded 
course of study. Dr. Cooper is so insistent 
upon the best pedagogical methods that he 
has the school meet always in three sections, 
kindergarten, intermediate, and adult, hold- 
ing that the religious services as well as the 
modes of teaching should be adapted to the 
ages of pupils. The experiment is a bold 
one, especially with a comparatively small 
school; but the principle involved is worthy 
of careful consideration. 

While the pastor accepted kindly the 
urgent suggestion that the school be per- 
mitted to worship together as often as once 
a month, other schools may profitably 
imitate his course perhaps as often, and by 
holding sectional services adapt songs and 
prayers more closely to the various needs of 
the pupils, incidentally emphasizing the de- 
partments and so strengthening the graded 
system. The president’s duties at Lan- 
caster, on that third Sunday in November, 
included two short addresses, two confer- 
ences with workers, and a sermon on religious 
education. 

The following day the president travelled 
through Philadelphia (where he had the 
pleasure of meeting Rev. and Mrs. Fish, 
newly returned from a long sojourn in Ku- 
rope) to Rutherford, N.J., where an evening 
session was held. Three came from Passaic, 
eight from Hackensack, and fifteen repre- 
sented the local church, in a conference that 
lasted two hours, not counting the lingering 
conversations and questionings that fol- 
lowed. All three schools represented appear 
to be in prosperous condition, though eager 
to become better. One minister proposed 
to utilize the impetus gained at the meeting 
at Rutherford by preaching upon religious 
education on the following Sunday, and 
urging more earnest support on the part of 
the congregation of both the local school and 
the Sunday School Society. 


The Sunday School Society has on hand 
300 copies of the Christmas Service pub- 
lished in 1888, with music by Arthur W. 
Thayer; 500 copies of the Service published 
in 1892, containing carols popular in all our 
schools; 250 copies of the one published in 
1894; and 200 copies of Mrs. Beatley’s 
Christmas Service, with music by Frank 
Lynes. We have also 375 copies of the 
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Gloria Carols, a group of Christmas songs 
that has been so much in demand that the 
Society acquired a considerable stock when 
it appeared. All these Christmas Services 
and the Gloria sell at six cents a copy. We 
have not felt able to issue a new Service this 
year. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


North Worcester Federation. 
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The autumn meeting of the North Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions was held with the Young People’s 
Religious Union of Berlin, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon and evening, November 13. 

The meeting was opened at 4.30 o’clock 
by all joining in singing a familiar hymn. 
After this a cordial address of welcome was 
extended by Rev. F. R. Gale, to which 
Rev. Abbot Peterson responded. The audi- 
ence was then favored with a solo by Miss 
Marjorie Sawyer. 

The first address of the afternoon was 
given by Rev. George Jones of Harvard. 
His subject was ‘‘The Value of Religion,” 
as a support to life and providing power. 
He said there are those who seek the support 
of religion in their daily life, and those who 
find that which guides and directs them to 
a religious end by seeking what is good and 
true, for which he gave two very fine illus- 
trations. For others, the existence of 
religion forms the background of their life, 
and in its character they find rest and peace. 

Mr. Jonathan Swift of Clinton gave a 
very interesting and instructive address. 
He brought before us some of the reasons 
why the yourig people should be connected 
with the church. He believes that all at 
some time in their lives fly to the church, 
some in distress and trouble and others 
for spiritual uplift and inspiration. People 
should be brought under the influence of the 
church when young, because by the time 
they are twoscore years their characters 
are so formed that they are less easily 
changed. ‘They should show loyalty to their 
church by attending the meetings, by being 
ready to help, and always standing by the 
minister. 

The business meeting was opened by the 
secretary reading the report of the previous 
meeting. The roll-call showed the follow- 
ing present: Fitchburg, 2; Leominster, 3; 
Lancaster, 8; Hudson, 2; Bolton, 10; Har- 
vard, 13; Clinton, 25: and Berlin, 40, 
making a total of 103 delegates. 

A motion was made to change the name 
of the federation, and a committee appointed 
to consider the matter and report at the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Peters of Bolton suggested the idea of 
exchanging speakers with the different 
unions, so as to stimulate more interest and 
to become better acquainted. He was ap- 
pointed first on the committee to meet with 
the officers, and a member of each union to 
talk it over. 

At six o’clock a light lunch was served 
by the Berlin Union and a social hour spent. 
At seven o’clock the meeting was opened by 
a hymn, followed by a selection from the 
church quartette. The Scriptures were read 
by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton, Mass., 
prayer was offered by Mr. Peterson, and 
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another selection was rendered by the quar- 
tette, which added very much to the service. 
An excellent sermon was given by Mr. Per- 
kins, his text being, ‘‘Wherefore cryest thou 
unto me; speak to the children of Israel 
that they go forward.’’ Go forward and 
overcome are the commands we must obey; 
and, when we meet with obstacles, we should 
overcome them and still press on. We must 
face the future, realizing the difficulties. 
As soldiers of Jesus Christ we must go on. 
The singing of another hymn and” the 
benediction by Mr. Gale closed a well-at- 
tended and very enthusiastic meeting. 
Ruea EE: CarTER, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


.The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, December 7, will be conducted by 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, December 5, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other Branches cordially 
invited. 


At the afternoon service in King’s Chapel 
(Sundays, 3.30) there is opportunity to hear 
the members of the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School. December 4 Prof. Edward 
C. Moore will preach. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, December 4, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen of Detroit, Mich. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. John M.: Wilson, in 
the Social Room of the First Church, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington, December 5. Luncheon 
at one o’clock. Subject of essay “‘The Eth- 
ics of the Divine Comedy.” George Hale 
Reed, Scribe. 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for con- 
ference at 11 A.M. on Monday, December 5, 
at 104 East 20th Street, New York. All who 
are interested in the distribution of Uni- 
tarian literature are urged to attend. Mrs. 
C. E. St. John will preside. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead will give a series of 
addresses on ‘‘Men who have Worked to 
Organize the World’”’ to the Citizenship 
Class at the South Congregational Church, 
on Sunday noons (12.10), immediately fol- 
lowing the morning service, beginning No- 
vember 27. ‘The addresses will review the 
services of great pioneers in the movement 
for international order and justice, which has 
become the commanding cause of our own 
time. The first three addresses, on ‘‘ Dante’s 
Dream of a Universal Empire,” ‘Henry the 
Fourth and ‘The Great Design,’’’ “‘Hugo 
Grotius and ‘The Rights of War and Peace,’”’ 
will be given on November 27, December 4, 
and December 11. All who are interested 
are cordially invited. 


Churches. 


2 —— 


BARRE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Alvin 


F. Bailey and Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell: 


‘take their places. 
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The Barre Unitarian Club has begun its 
second year’s work with every indication of 
a pleasant and profitable year. Despite 
losses by death and removal, it still retains 
a membership exceeding fifty. The Sunday- 
school, though small, holds its own. The 
parish as a whole is more interested in its 
work and more loyal in its support. The 
Unity Club opened its thirty-first year with 
an unusually full attendance and a larger 
membership than for a few years, and its 
officers hope for a prosperous year. The 
Alliance has planned a series of monthly 
literary meetings that are proving very help- 
ful and interesting. Their harvest fair and 
supper, though the night was stormy, was 
thoroughly satisfactory in attendance and 
financial results. The parish pursues the 
even tenor of its way, and amid the chang- 
ing conditions of to-day has made itself an 
indispensable factor in the life of the com- 
munity it serves. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son: The parish faced serious problems 
when it reassembled late in September, 
after the vacation and the return of the 
minister from Europe. The building had 
been badly damaged by fire just after ex- 
tensive repairs had been made. To build 
anew or to repair the old; to stay in the old 
location or seek a new; if a move were 
made, to decide where to move to; to pro- 
vide funds after the destructive fire,—such 
problems were weighty. ‘wo months have 
seen a great deal accomplished. The old 
property has been sold. A new lot on 
Harvard Street, near Dana Street, has been 
bought,—a lot which for the purposes of the 
parish is the finest in the city. Subscrip- 
tions have been taken for the building fund. 
A beautiful church will be built and dedi- 
cated free of debt. ‘Till the end of June 
the parish will occupy the vestry of the old 
building on Austin Street. The new build- 
ing on Harvard Street is to be ready in the 
autumn. All lines of work are being carried 
on by the parish without interruption. 


New York.—South Brooklyn Unitarian 
Society: One year ago Rev. Harry S. Baker 
decided, since there was little hope that the 
appropriation from the American Unitarian 
Association would be renewed, to go on the 
lecture platform, leaving the work, with 
the sanction of the directors, here in the 
charge of Mrs. Baker. The hope was that, 
with the help of Alliances and the New York 
League, the work could still be carried on. 
In December, however, it became necessary 
to give up Unitarian Hall on Fourth Avenue, 
and move to Mr. Baker’s own home, where 
the church now occupies the parlor floor. 
This was done without missing a Sunday 
service. ‘The services continued until the 
last of June. Mr. Baker spent one month 
with the church in the winter. The new 
Unitarian Hall was closed for July and 
August. Those two months Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker spent in Lubec, Me., where they held 
a regular preaching service and Sunday- 
school each week. ‘The rst of October Mrs. 
Baker returned to this work, and Mr. 
Baker sought again the lecturing field. The 
church has received seven new members, 
men and women, three in October and four 
at the November business meeting. A num- 
ber have been lost by removal, but others 
Five new members have 
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joined the Alliance. ‘The Sunday-school is 
doing well, although the attendance at any 
one service is not large. This work is a vital 
thing to a number of families and is far- 
reaching. Mrs. Baker has organized a 
Sunday-school, about half a mile away, for 
the English-speaking Finnish children, which 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. William H. Fish is 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


ENDICOTT.—At Dedham, Mass., Nov. 21, 1010, 
paeveins Bradford Endicott, aged 92 years, 2 months, 
11 days. 


It is not often at the death of a man in his ninety-third 
year that his friends mourn as for one in the prime of life. 
Death is more likely to come then as a release from pain 
or weakness. Mr. Endicott, however, president of the 
Dedham National Bank, attended daily to the duties of 
that position until November 11, when, returning to his 
home in the heavy rain, he suffered the fall that led to 
his death. Mr. Endicott has been called “the most be- 
loved man in Norfolk County.’’ The flags on the Court 
House, Memorial Hall, and the Insurance Building were 
placed at half mast in respect to his memory, and Judge 
Edgar J. Sherman, on learning of his death, after a eulogy, 
adjourned court for the remainder of the day as a tribute 
to his memory. During the hour of the funeral service 
the stores of the town were closed and business suspended. 
Rey. Roger Sawyer Forbes of Dorchester, a former pastor, 
and Rey. William H. Parker, the present pastor, conducted 
the services in the Unitarian church of Dedham. Mr. 
Endicott was one of nine brothers and sisters, all of whom 
have lived long, happy, and useful lives; but only one of 
whom, the youngest, Mr. Henry Endicott of Cambridge, 
now in his eighty-seventh year, survives. 

Mr. Endicott left a son, Henry Bradford Endicott, and 
a daughter, Mrs. George H. Young, and several grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. The Boston and local 
papers have paid high tributes to his memory. The 
Dedham Transcript said: ‘He was a gentleman of the old 
school. Everybody was his friend, and he was every- 
body’s friend. His reputation as a raconteur was state- 
wide. His wit was keen, but never tipped with the barbed 
arrow of sarcasm. He diffused the sunshine of sociability, 
and, although one of the town’s oldest men, his years 
gathered about him so gracefully and rested upon him so 
lightly that none who knew him thought of him as one 
growing old.” Another writer has said: “The unknown 
child on the street looked for the cheer of his beautiful 
smile, the romping girl and boy came for his jovial greet- 
ing. We who loved him cannot tell whether we felt toward 
him as sons, brothers, or fathers, for we were at one with 
him in all moods. To the service of the town and county 
he brought devotion, industry, and integrity. . . . If we 
cherish the image of this good man, we shall be better men 
and citizens, blessed by his life.’ 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
eo Telegraph, and Cable address **Undertaker, 

oston 


NSTRUCTION IN GERMAN,.—Persons intend- 
ing to travel in Germany or wishing to study the 
language may learn of a successful and inexpensive native 
German teacher by addressing Miss Margaret A. M. 
Oeberst, in care of the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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meets at 10 A.M. Sundays. Having two 
Sunday-schools to superintend makes it’ al- 
most impossible for Mrs. Baker to carry on 
the evening service. Mr. Baker has been 
at home for the past month, which has been 
of great benefit to the work here. With 
financial aid he could remain through the 
winter. The Alliance women are working 
hard for a fair which is to take place De- 
cember 8, 9, and 10. Any help from indi- 
viduals or Alliances would be gratefully re- 
ceived. Mrs. Baker’s address is Mrs. H. 5. 
Baker, 324 55th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New Yorx—Second Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Brooklyn, Rev. Caleb S. S. 
Dutton: The Brooklyn Daily Eagle prints in 
its Monday edition two pages of sermons by 
the most eminent ministers in Greater New 
York and throughout the United States, re- 
presenting all denominations. Mr. Dutton 
will preach about ‘‘The Present-day Demo- 
cratic Tendency in Philosophy,’ a move- 
ment headed by such men as Schiller and 
Hart of Oxford, Bergen of Paris, the late 
Prof. James and Dewey of Columbia. Also 
about the new idealism that comes from an 
unexpected quarter, the new physics. He 
will refer to the work of Hadley and Ruther- 
ford on the social side, and reiterate the 
need of a social gospel and a working church. 
His subjects will be: Philosophical: social 
sermons on the “Democratic Tendency in 
Modern Thought”; ‘The Rediscovery of 
Will,” its bearing on personal and social 
life; ‘The New Physics and the New Ideal- 
ism.”’ Social: “(A Spiritual and a Working 
Church,” “Religion and Efficiency,” ‘‘The 
Ethical Significance of the Political Break- 
up,” ‘“‘The New Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ Politics as 
a Moral Vocation.” 


Youncsrtown, Onr1o.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Horace Westwood: ‘The 
church had a new experience last Sunday 
night in proving too small to accommodate 
the people who came. Extra chairs had been 
provided, but not enough to seat all the 
people. The pastor, Mr. Westwood, is 
preaching a series of Sunday morning ser- 
mons-on the life and death of Jesus. He is 
also giving Wednesday morning lectures on 
the Gospels. Both attendance and interest 
is remarkable. ‘The laity are glad to report 
to the sister churches that the cause of 
liberal Christianity is prospering in Youngs- 
town. 


Personals. 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles G. Ames have re- 
turned to Boston, and Dr. Ames’s health has 
been much improved. 


Rey. A. Judson Rich of Dighton has lately 
addressed the Milford (N.H.) Women’s Club 
on ‘‘ The Associated Charities: Its Organiza- 
tion and Its Work,—A Phase of Modern 
Practical Socialism.” 


At the request of one of our Unitarian 
ministers, who says that Mr. E. B. Stilson is 
appealing for money to Unitarian societies, 
we reprint the following note published in 
the Congregationalist three years ago on the 
authority of the Massachusetts Bible Society: 
“Tn view of the findings of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Suffolk South Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts to investigate the conduct of Mr. 
E. B. Stilson, in connection with certain so- 
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called Bible societies,—namely, the Western 
Massachusetts Bible Society, 
Bible Society, and others,—we recommend 
that churches and individuals refrain from 
making contributions to such causes and 
persons as are directed by him. William H. 
Allbright, President; Frank IL. Luce, Sec- 
retary.” 


Christmas Sermons. 


The following Christmas sermons by James 
Freeman Clarke are offered for use of the 
Post-office Mission: (1) ‘‘What Good has 
the Birth of Jesus done fof the World?” 
(2) ““Old and New Ideas concerning the 
Divinity of Jesus’; (3) ‘‘The True Coming 
of Christ’’; (4) ‘‘Christ and Other Masters”’; 
(5) ““The Joys of Christmas’; (6) ‘‘What 
Good has the Birth of Jesus brought to the 
World?” (7) ‘Jesus as Author and Fin- 
isher of Faith’’; (8) ‘‘The Original Ele- 
ment in the Teaching of Jesus’; (9) “The 
Influence of Christ an Increasing Power in 
Human Life.” 

A new one, ‘‘The Leadership of Jesus,” 
will be ready early in December. 

Address for these sermons as below. 

Please mention how many are needed. 
It will be best to ask for several in order of 
preference, lest some of the edition may be 
exhausted. 

(Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A ‘Welcome to Strangers. 


The officers and members of the Messiah 
Branch Alliance of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Park Avenue and 34th Street, New 
York City, would be glad to welcome to 
their meetings any strangers who may be 
studying, working, or otherwise enjoying a 
winter in New York City. The Alliance 
meetings are held in the church chapel, 
Park Avenue entrance, the third Tuesday 
of every month, at 10.30 o’clock. Com- 
munications may be sent to Mrs. O. F. 
Page, president, 505 West 111th Street, 
New York City. 


Autumn Carnival. 


The Religious Society of the Messiah, 
composed of progressive colored people, has 
temporary quarters for worship at Parker 
Memorial Hall. The little society is pros- 
pering, and the attendance is increasing 
under the directions of Rev. Powhatan 
Bagnall. On Wednesday, December 7, from 
3 to 12 P.M., the Ladies’ Auxiliary will hold 
in this hall an autumn carnival, for which 
donations of fancy articles, candy, etc., or 
contributions of money will be most wel- 
come. Such donations may be sent to Mr. 
Bagnall at 24 Sherman Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“Cheerful Letter’ Work, its Beginnings 
and Progress,”’ is the subject for Miss Bertha 
Langmaid’s talk to the class on Friday 
morning, December 2, at 10.30. Miss 
Langmaid’s activity in this work at its be- 
ginning furnishes much that is interesting 
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concerning this important branch of the 
Alliance work. 

Miss Laura S. Plummer of the Boston 
Normal School is the Social Welfare lecturer 
for December 8 at 10.30. Miss Plummer 
will speak on ‘‘ Plays and Games all Children 
should know.” 

On Saturday, December 10, at 10.30, 
Miss Florence H. Murray, a kindergartner 
of wide and successful experience in day and 
Sunday school, will give an illustrated talk 
on rfiethods in the Sunday-school kindergar- 
ten. This and all Saturday lectures are 
free. 


An Alliance Sale. 


The Women’s Alliance of the Bulfinch 
Place Church will hold a sale of preserves, 
jellies, pickles, candy, and cake on Thurs- 
day, December 8, from 11 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. 
Luncheon will be served from 12 to 2.30 
and afternoon tea from 3.30 to 5.30. These 
luncheons are locally famous and ought to 
prove a strong attraction. 


The Housekeeping Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


The housekeeping experiment station is 
maintained for the purpose of testing new 
methods, materials, utensils, and appliances 
in cooking and general housework to the end 
that housekeeping may be made more 
efficient, less laborious, and more economical 
and our homes be more comfortable, con- 
venient, and attractive. The results of the 
work done are offered through the medium of 
bulletins, correspondence, and demonstra- 
tions. 

Bulletins 7, 8, and 9 have just been 
issued, covering, respectively, ‘‘The Country 
Kitchen,’’ ‘“The New House Cleaning,” and 
“The New Lamps.” ‘These bulletins con- 
tinue the helpful practical work of the earlier 
numbers which have discussed ‘‘ Cooking the 
Cheaper Cuts of Meat,” ‘‘Time and Money 
Savers,” and other topics. 

This experiment station is maintained by 
Charles and Mary Barnard near the village 
of Darien, in South-western Connecticut, 
and does a fine work. ‘The bulletins are sent 
to any address on receipt of ten cents each. 
They are not published at any fixed time 
because the collection of valuable information 
is possible only after long experiment and 
research. Due notice is sent to all corre- 
spondents of the publication of new bulle- 
tins. Letters of inquiry are answered without 
charge. Letters asking not more than ten 
questions in one letter requesting information 
or advice on housekeeping subjects are 
answered on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Address Charles Barnard, Darien, Conn. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. . 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within fortymiles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. ° 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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New England’sGreatest Store 


Is in Complete Readiness for the 
Banner Christmas Business in its History 
EARLY PREPARATION —earlier and broader than ever 


before—explains the wonderful assemblage of Christmas 
merchandise on every floor of our two immense buildings. 


Our New Building gives us many acres of additional floor space 


and permits of the rearrangement and extensive enlargement 
of the many selling sections. This rearrangement— giving 
as it does more room and wide, spacious aisles—will be a 
prominent factor for easy and satisfactory shopping. 


Every Gift Demand Can be Gratified in 
Our Great Stocks 


Practically Every Section in the Establishment 
Contains Goods Suitable for Christmas Giving 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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Pleasantries, 


Peggy: ‘“‘Was that p’liceman ever a little 
baby, mother?’”’ Mother: “Why, yes, dear.” 
Peggy (thoughtfully): “I don’t believe I’ve 


ever seen a baby p’liceman!’”—The Con- 
tinent. 
Little Fred: “Uncle John, did you ever 


hear the story about the good little boy who 
had a nice uncle?’”’ Uncle John: ‘No. 
Tell it tome.” Little Fred: ‘‘ Well, the aice 
uncle gave the good little boy a quarter. 
That’s all.” 


““Queen Isabella sold her gems to help 
Columbus,’”’ read the teacher. ‘‘Now, who 
can tell me what gems are?’ Instantly 
Bobbie sprang to his feet, his hand waving 
frantically. “‘Well, Robert,’’ she — said. 
“‘Biscuits!’’? yelled Bob.—Housekeeper. 


A petulant woman who receives aid from 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society ex- 
claimed one day, “‘If it wasn’t for the likes 
of us, the likes of you would be out of a job.”’ 
This! recalls the [Irish peasant who said to a 
visitor, ‘‘Get along: you can’t save your 
soul off of me!” 


A young lady who did not speak French 
was travelling in France. She entered a 
restaurant and tried to secure a cup of cocoa 
by repeating the word several times. The 
waiter eyed her doubtfully for awhile and 
then brought her eggs, for he concluded that 
she was trying to cackle like a hen. 


* Those who believe that there’s nothing in 
a name would do well to consult this list from 
the directory. A man by the name of 
Shanks teaches dancing, one Drinkwater in- 
consistently keeps a liquor saloon, Black is 
a coal merchant, one Saylor is a mariner, 
Painter is an artist, Law practises his name, 
Birch teaches school, and Lamb sells beef.— 
Burlington Free Press. 


At the Unitarian Club once, Mr. Shippen 
told a story recently related to him by a 
Princeton professor, who had just come 
from an evangelical gathering. A German 
guest, who was called upon to address the 
body, did not sufficiently distinguish between 
the words ‘‘bare’’ and “‘barren,’’ and said, 
“Tt gives me great pleasure to address these 
venerable and barren heads.” 


A Scotch farmer once took his wife to see 
the wonders of the microscope, but the 
animalcule in a drop of water seemed to 
poor Janet not so pleasant a sight as the 
others. She sat patiently, however, till the 
water tigers, magnified to the size of twelve 
feet, appeared on the sheet, fighting with their 
usual ferocity. Janet now rose in great 
trepidation, and cried, “‘Come awa, John!” 
“Sit still, woman, and see the show,” said 
John. ‘‘See the show, man! What wud 
come o’ us if the awfu’-like things should 
brak out o’ the water?”’ 


Chief Justice Bigelow was riding in a car 
which did not stop at Quincy, where he 
resided; and, as it was passing by, he pulled 
the rope, and the train was brought to a sud- 
den stop. The conductor rushed into the 
car and demanded, ‘‘Who rung that bell?”’ 
“T did,’ said the Chief Justice. -“‘Why?” 
“Because I want to get off.’”’ At which the 
railroad official indulged in remarks. The 
judge afterward complained to the presi- 
dent of the road, who found that, although 
the conductor might have used hot language, 
the Chief Justice was not without fault; 
and he said nothing about it. When they 
next met, the latter asked if he had repri- 
manded the conductor. ‘‘I spoke to him,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Well, what did he say?” 
“He said that he was coming up some day 
to adjourn your court.’’ The irate magis- 
trate saw the point.—Every Other Saturday. 
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Our National Societies, 


RHINES, WATERTOWN, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 


| G. Wilson. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unions churches for missionary and denominational 
WOTr, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’? 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. 0. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ig and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D 

‘Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. ™ 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary, 


National League of Unitarian 


Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1900. 

Honorary President. Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
tive Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 

ass. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Commitice: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDuifie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


PRINTERS 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, n.u. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfally located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings, Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catetcees = address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science, Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


